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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


a an 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventeenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘Sprctator” of Saturday, July 10th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that dite. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE strange drama lately enacted in Bavaria has ended in 

a tragedy. King Louis was carried away from Hohen- 
schwangau to the Castle of Berg, in Lake Starnberg, under the 
supervision of Dr. Gudden. On the evening of Sunday last, he 
went out for a stroll with Dr. Gudden, and ordered his attendants 
to return. Dr. Gudden, confident in his moral control, did not 
object, but on passing a point which juts into the lake, the King 
rushed into the water. Dr. Gudden at once followed, but after 
a brief struggle, the King, who was a powerful man, drowned the 
old doctor, and then, though an excellent swimmer, succeeded in 
drowning himself, thus ending a life which, but for hereditary 
disease, might have been a noble one. The Regent at once pro- 
claimed the King’s brother, Prince Otto, and the Generals took 
the oaths to him; but it is believed that financial difficulties 
will compel the Diet to interfere. The income of the Civil 
List and the whole property of the deceased monarch pass 
at once to King Otto, who can make no arrangement for his 
brother’s debts. It is supposed, therefore, that a clause in the 
Constitution under which an heir can “tacitly” reject the 
Crown will be used to pass it on to Prince Luitpold, the 
Regent, or, if he declines it, to his son. The grief of the 
Bavarian people, whose imagination had been touched by the 
singular personal charm of King Louis, one of the handsomest 
men in Europe, and by his strange ways, is described as most 
genuine and touching. They, it is stated, cannot bear the idea 
that their King should have been subjected to personal violence. 








The political situation has not changed during the week. 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Goschen have issued their addresses, but there is nothing in 
them modifying their previous attitude. All but the Premier 
condemn Home-rule, all others promise some restricted form of 
self-government, and all but he ex press their resolve to defend the 
law. Mr. Gladstone on Thursday commenced his journey North- 
ward, and, as usual, from St. Pancras to Edinburgh his progress 
was a series of ovations. In the Midland station, at Leicester, 
Trent, Normanton, Appleby, Carlisle, Hawick, Galashiels, and 
Edinburgh he was welcomed by applauding crowds, to whom he 
sometimes made speeches, the burden of which was that the issue 
before the country was whether Ireland should be coerced or 
should manage her own affairs. At Carlisle, however, he varied 








his remarks by saying that while he believed Lord Carnarvon, and 
was bound to believe Mr. Parnell, he felt sure that the former 
had reported the substance of the conversation between the two 
to Lord Salisbury. ‘It would have been treachery ” on the part 
of Lord Carnarvon, having held such an interview with Mr. 
Parnell, not to report it tothe Tory Premier. He was sure, there- 
fore, that it had been reported. The crowd, so far, appear as 
devoted to Mr. Gladstone as in 1880 and 1885, and the deduc- 
tion is drawn that the result of the Elections will be similar. 
That, however, may prove an error. Nobody ever doubted 
that the larger section of the Liberal voters was with Mr. 
Gladstone. The point is,—Who has quitted him ? 


Mr. Gladstone’s address to the electors of Midlothian appeared 
on Monday. He speaks of the issue to be submitted to the 
nation as “the gravest and likewise the simplest which has been 
submitted to it for half a century.” He laments that the late 
Government did not itself propose to give Home-rule to Ireland. 
If they had, they would have received “warm and extensive 
support from within the Liberal Party,’—support which it is 
believed that Mr. Gladstone personally promised to Lord 
Salisbury,—and had that been the case, he holds that the 
Irish controversy might have been ‘closed within the present 
Session,” and “have left the Parliament of 1885 free to 
prosecute the now stagnant work of ordinary legislation, 
with the multitude of questions which it includes.” But 
when the Conservatives announced what Mr. Gladstone calls 
“the policy of coercion” on January 26th, a policy, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, “ not justified by the facts,” and 
* doomed to a certain and disgraceful failure,” Mr. Gladstone 
did not regret the fall of the Conservative Government, and 
he undertook the formation of a new Government on the 
basis of an “ anti-coercion policy,” with the fullest explanation 
to his colleagues of his wish to give to Ireland “a domestic 
Legislature under conditions such as to maintain the honour 
and consolidate the unity of the Empire.” As the first essential 
was to restore order in Ireland, and as Mr. Gladstone treated 
the concession of a domestic Legislature as essential to restoring 
order in Ireland, everything else had to be laid aside for this 
work. And the defeat of the Government measure undertaken 
with this view, renders it essential to put this question to the 
electors,— Will you govern Ireland by coercion, or will you 
let her manage her own affairs ?” 





The rest of the address imputes to Lord Salisbury the intention 
of governing Ireland for twenty years by coercion,—a gloss on 
his speech, for Lord Salisbury only spoke of twenty years of 
“resolute” government, after which it would be possible, he 
thought, to grant anything in the nature of local government, 
or make an end of anything in the nature of coercion, that might 
have been necessary, though he did not say that coercion would 
be needful for twenty years, or even for two,—and attacks the 
Liberal Unionists, whom Mr. Gladstone calls Seceders. From 
what Liberal principles, by the way, have we seceded? He 
further describes us as not true Unionists, but only paper- 
Unionists, and he claims the name of Unionists for those 
who, by conciliating Ireland, would restore harmony between 
her and Great Britain. Finally, Mr. Gladstone takes credit to 
Ireland for her willingness not to insist on a repeal of the Union, 
and anticipates the development of Irish resources as the conse- 
quence of the restoration of ‘a free and orderly Government.” 
But where it is that he sees the promise of “a free and orderly 
Government,” Mr. Gladstone does not explain. 


Lord Hartington’s Manifesto, issued on Thursday, is a 
dignified and worthy paper, a little too long. Like Mr. 
Chamberlain, he denies that Home-rule was included in the 
programme of 1885, and regrets that “if it is now the deliberate 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone that the difficulties of the government 
of Ireland can only be solved by a fundamental alteration of the 
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relations of the two countries,” he did not place his view before 
the constituencies before an irrevocable step was taken. The 
plan adopted does not satisfy the conditions Mr. Gladstone 
himself laid down, and “we have no assurance that it will 
be reconstructed.” Lord Hartington denies that justice is 
involved in the matter. It would be, if the claim of Ire- 
land were for Separation; but to require that the people of 
Treland should submit to be governed by a Parliament in which 
they are fully represented may be inexpedient, but cannot be 
unjust. The claim to self-government within safe limits is, 
however, reasonable, the question being the limits of safety. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill goes far beyond those limits, granting as it 
does the control and administration of laws affecting the rela- 
tions of property, the punishment of crime, and the civil and 
religious liberties of the whole community. He therefore resists 
the Bill, especially as it would hand over the minority to a 
Government which they regard as menacing to their liberties 
and property. Mr. Gladstone has apparently abandoned the 
landlords, and is silent about Ulster. 


Lord Hartington suggests as an alternative plan that stutu- 
tory bodies, strictly controlled by Parliament, should manage 
strictly local affairs, and believes that if the majority of the 
United Kingdom declare that they will concede no more, the 
Irish people will not be persuaded to continue a hopeless and 
unnecessary contest. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is no alternative 
to coercion, for it is certain that without coercion the Pro- 
testants of Ulster would not submit, and, indeed, coercion 
is more fairly attributed to the National League. “It 
is the earnest desire and hope of every section of the 
Liberal Party that in Ireland and all other parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions, the law may be enforced by the same 
methods and the same institutions. But the enforcement 
of a just law is the duty of Government.” Resistance 
to such a law cannot be justified; and if it is asked how 
England and Scotland are to be governed, the reply is clear :— 
‘The full and equal representation in Parliament which has 
been freely conceded to the Irish people, must be conditional 
on their exercise of these privileges in a manner compatible 
with the efficiency, the dignity, and even the existence of 
Parliamentary institutions, A manifest determination to 
destroy and to cripple those institutions would be as clearly 
rebellion against our Constitution as open resistance to the 
Crown; and it would be our duty to defend the authority of 
Parliament against internal attacks, as our predecessors have 
defended it from the external aggressions of arbitrary power.” 
That last sentence will create more sympathy for Lord Harting- 
ton than all the rest of his address. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Manifesto appeared on Saturday. It is 
much too long,—is, indeed, almost a speech against the Home- 
rule Bill; but it is vigorous and definite. Mr. Chamberlain 
declares that Mr. Gladstone’s measure is inconsistent with his 
programme of last September, when the Liberal Party, with 
rare exceptions, repudiated Home-rule, and “refused to pur- 
chase the Irish vote by tampering with the unity of the Three 
Kingdoms,” and he asserts that “‘ what the leader of the Liberal 
Party last November solemnly and seriously declared to be 
unsafe, the Prime Minister has now deliberately undertaken.” 
Parliament “will be summarily dismissed because a great 
majority of English and Scotch representatives have refused 
to accept proposals entirely novel and unexpected.” Those 
proposals would set up a rival Parliament in Dublin, which would 
be a focus of agitation till the demands of the Separatists had 
been complied with, and they suspend the “ full and continuous 
representation” of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. ‘“ Such 
an arrangement must lead inevitably to complete Separation,” 
and “affords no example for meeting the just and intelligent 
demands of Scotland and Wales for a more effective control 
over their domestic business.’’ Moreover, the control of Ireland 
is handed over to a Government which will represent the policy 
of the National League, and place the Ulstermen and the 
scattered Protestants beneath them,—an “ act of cowardice and 
baseness unworthy of any nation.” Of all the classes ruined, the 
landlords alone are to be compensated, at a cost of £150,000,000 
to the British taxpayer, “the most gigantic bribe ever offered to 
the opponents of any legislation.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, will resist the Bill, and would 
propose instead, while maintaining the law, which, if the law is 
just, is not to be called coercion, to create “a complete system 
of local self-government, alike in its main features for England, 





Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.” A larger arrangement will 
also be found desirable, involving a delegation but not a gur. 
render of power, with the subjects of its exercise strictly 
defined, and the exercise itself subject to “the concurrent and 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament.” This “ would 
satisfy the national aspirations of Scotland and Wales,” and 
the aspirations of Ireland are neither stronger than theirs 
nor more entitled to sympathy. “And it may be hoped that 
the people of Ireland, once placed in the enjoyment of such 
great privileges, will prefer their possession to the tyrannical 
yoke from which in 1881 it was Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
object to relieve them.” It will be noted that Mr. Cham. 
berlain has not defined the powers he would devolve on 
his statutory bodies, and though he has recently indicated 
the Provincial Legislatures of the Dominion of Canada as his 
model, it has been in very general terms. 





Mr. Goschen’s election address is very clear and firm, “J 
object,” he says, “to the establishment of an entirely separate 
Executive in Ireland, responsible not to the Parliament at West- 
minster, but to a Parliament in Dublin. These objections I 
should hold in respect of any portion of the United Kingdom. 
But in the case of Ireland, I especially object to the withdrawal 
of the control of the police and the administration of justice from 
the impartial hands of the Imperial Executive. And I do so not, 
as has been unjustly alleged, because I believe in any innate dis. 
qualification of the Irish people for the management of their own 
affairs, but because long-standing differences of race and creed 
and class have produced a situation too difficult for the untried 
and partisan authorities to whom the measure of the Government 
would hand over exclusive and unrestricted power. I hold that 
the Imperial Parliament is not justified in handing over a 
minority amounting to nearly one-third of the people of Ireland, 
to a rule against which they passionately protest, and from 
which they are deeply convinced that they have to fear injury 
to their deepest interests.” ‘No analogy from autonomy 
granted to homogeneous populations can be fairly applied toa 
case where an important part of the people, including some of 
its best energies, prefer the Imperial connection to a Home-rule 
which would be a foreign rule to them.” ‘“ Justice to Ireland 
must not mean injustice to one-third of her population.” Mr. 
Goschen retorts Mr. Gladstone’s accusation that he is for a 
“‘paper Union,” by saying that Mr. Gladstone is for a supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, but that it is a mere paper 
supremacy. And while “sorrowfully admitting ” that the offer 
made to the Nationalists has added most seriously to the diffi- 
culties of the task imposed on us, he requests his constituents 
to return him to the new House to represent the conviction that 
“the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, which is the real 
issue at stake,” “is the affair not of any party, nor of any class, 
but of the nation at large.” 


Since our last issue, Mr. Parnell and Lord Carnarvon have 
both furnished to the papers supplementary statements con- 
cerning their interview in July last, each, of course, supporting 
the general view which he had given to Parliament. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, through whom the meeting was brought about, has 
also furnished his own account of the preliminaries. The upshot 
of the whole is an impressive lesson on the danger of under- 
standings not formally committed to writing and subscribed by 
the parties to such transactions as these. Mr. Parnell denies 
all recollection of two out of three of Lord Carnarvon’s “ con- 
ditions,” and can recall only that Lord Carnarvon began by 
saying that he hoped Mr. Parnell would understand that “ we 
were not engaged in making any treaty or bargain whatever.” 
To this, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy adds that unquestionably Lord 
Carnarvon, when arranging for the interview, explained that 
“he spoke for himself, and only for himself,” which seems to 
bear external testimony to a second of the three conditions. 
For the rest, Mr. Parnell declares that Lord Carnarvon spoke 
much more at length than he himself did, and appeared to care 
much more about explaining his views to Mr. Parnell, thau 
about hearing Mr. Parnell state his; while Lord Carnarvon 
declares,—“I proposed nothing; but as Mr. Parnell talked, I 
put questions, suggested difficulties for him to answer or ex- 
plain.” It seems clear that Mr. Parnell did express a wish for 
protection for Irish industries, and that Lord Carnarvon did 
not object, except so far as to remark that there would be “a 
great row about it in England.” 


Mr. Parnell expresses great indignation at “the disgraceful 
and unscrupulous volte-face executed by/the Tory Party last 
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January, when they found that our vote was not numerous enough 
to keep them in office.” As there is not a tittle of evidence to 
show that the Tory Cabinet had ever accepted Lord Carnarvon’s 
policy, this remark comes with a very ill grace from the leader of 
the party which in November warned all Irishmen against the 
Liberals, as a party that wanted only to deliver Irishmen to 
“chains, imprisonment, and death,” and in January cried them 
and their leader up to the skies as the true friends of Ireland. 


In the Times of Wednesday, a correspondent, who signs him- 
self “ Civis,” calls attention to the speech made by the late Sir 
Robert Peel on April 25th, 1834, against the repeal of the 
Union. Not only the extracts which “Civis” gives, but the 
whole speech is well worth study. It would be difficult to find 
a speech better illustrating the late Sir Robert Peel’s wisdom 
and sagacity. He predicts that the Union cannot be repealed 
without a revolt of the North, and he maintains that the exist- 
ence of an independent Parliament in Ireland is radically incon- 
sistent with any real connection with Great Britain. Separation 
itself he prefers, and prefers greatly, to rival Legislatures. And 
there is one rather impressive part of the speech,—the answer to 
Mr. Sheil,—impressive, we mean, when we remember the extent 
to which the Home-rulers are asking us to confide in Mr. Parnell’s 
assurances and the assurances of his party that Ireland will 
accept as final Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. Mr. Sheil had indulged 
in similar predictions as to the result of restoring the Irish 
Parliament, and the cordiality it would create between England 
and Ireland. Sir Robert Peel replied to him by reminding him of 
his (Mr. Sheil’s) own confident statements to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1825, that Catholic Emancipation, if 
granted, would end the disloyalty of Ireland for ever. In 1825, 
Mr. Sheil had expressly asserted that if Catholic Emancipation 
were granted, the reasons for demanding the repeal of the 
Union would disappear, and that after that event Ireland would 
be quite content to plead her own cause in the House of Commons. 
What, asked Sir Robert Peel, had become of these assurances of 
Mr. Sheil’s, now that, though Catholic Emancipation had been 

‘granted five years ago, Mr. Sheil appeared as the advocate for 
a repeal of the Union which he had then declared that Ireland 
would never ask for, if she did but obtain justice for the 
Catholics? In 1825, Mr. Sheil could not believe that if Catholic 
Emancipation were conceded, Repeal would ever be demanded. 
In 1834, after five years’ experience of Catholic Emancipation, 
he clamoured for Repeal. So undoubtedly it will be with the Par- 
nellites of 1891, if they get what they declare to be final in 1886. 





Lord Spencer made a speech at Chester on Wednesday which, 
to us at least, it is somewhat painful to read,—not, of course, 
because we doubt the absolute sincerity of that high-minded 
and heroic Viceroy, but because we see in it signs of weakness 
which it is difficult to understand in one who has wielded so justly 
and so stoically powers the very existence of which he now appears 
to regard as “sinful.” He speaks of the National League in 
Treland as a body too strong for any Government to grapple 
with, though he does not attempt to extenuate its unlawful and 
immoral acts of intimidation. He not only admits, but main- 
tains that this League is closely intertwined with the life and 
spirit of the Irish people; and then he goes on to maintain, 
almost in the same breath, that we have every reason to trust 
that the Irish people, left to themselves, will at once put it 
down. He calls a policy of coercion “sinful.” And then, 
before the words are well out of his mouth, he says that those 
would be “lunatics and fools” who thought that “ Great Britain 
could for a moment tolerate an independent Government within 
afew miles of its shores.” It comes to this then,—that it is 
“sinful” to put down crime by the use of force, but that it is 
legitimate and right to put down by the same means a political 
assertion of independence which would be far less dangerous 
to us than Home-rule, and far the more likely of the two to lead 
the Irish to the sense of full responsibility for Irish actions. 
Who can reconcile paradoxes like these with Lord Spencer’s 
great reputation for political sagacity P Moreover, he praises the 
moderate language of the Parnellites in the late debates as 
“noble.” He might just as well call it noble moderation in the 
spoiled child to become reasonable and quiet, the moment that 
he sees the toy he has been screaming for ready to be presented 
to him in his father’s hands. 


Mr. Chamberlain has founded a new Radical Union at 
Birmingham, and on Thursday addressed its members in a 
most vigorous speech. He ridiculed the charge of inconsist- 
ency brought by a Government which changed its mind as 





to the details of its great measure every twenty-four hours; 
declared Irish Members inadmissible to Parliament, and 
then provided for their “spasmodic” admission; which had 
declared the Purchase Bill an integral portion of its scheme, 
and then silently dropped it; which gave Ireland the con- 
trol of her Customs, and then took it away. “I defy the 
sworn advocates of the Bill to say what it is at the present 
moment.” Unity, he maintained, could only be secured through 
the absolute supremacy of one Parliament, and that depended 
on the full and continuous representation of all three King- 
doms. His own policy was to maintain that supremacy, but 
delegate certain powers hereafter to be defined. The 
Canadian Constitution would furnish the basis of a plan, 
especially as it allowed the entire control of criminal law and 
justice to remain with the central power; but Mr. Chamberlain 
was careful to say that the Provincial Legislatures of Canada 
had both too much and too little power. He would meet the 
argument that Irishmen would reject such a proposal by saying 
that we could not know that, as the offer had never been made, 
and that we must not take the opinion of the American Irish, 
who desired only Separation, to be the opinion of the Irish 
people at home. If we yield to the former, we surrender not to 
the claim of justice, but to the fear of dynamite. Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave no hint of the manner in which he would meet the 
agrarian difficulty of Ireland. 


Nova Scotia is seriously inclined to follow the example of 
Treland. The Colonists of the Province are discontented with 
the Dominion on the ground of its expense, a Home-rule 
project has been formulated, and at the election of the 
local House of Commons, on June 15th, thirty Members 
out of thirty-eight stood pledged to Home-rule. The Province 
intends to secure permission to withdraw by pursuing at 
Ottawa a steady policy of obstruction. They will, we fancy, 
find the Canadians less easy to deal with than the Irish have 
found the people of Great Britain. The Dominion Parliament, 
we may be sure, will put down obstruction, should it become 
inconvenient, with a very sharp hand. Congress bears a great 
deal of it under the name of “ filibustering ;” but then, it is not 
practised at Washington in the interest of secession. Americans 
consider the latter treason. 


The French fiag would really seem to have been hoisted on the 
New Hebrides on June Ist, when French soldiers were landed and 
left on two of the islands. The information comes in from too 
many quarters to allow of doubt. Mr. Bryce, however, on Thursday 
informed the House of Commons that the French Government 
repudiated any idea of annexation, and denied that orders had 
been sent to hoist the flag. Hither the officer in command had 
acted on his own responsibility, or the incident was an accident 
incidental to steps taken by the French Government to protect 
sometraders. The Foreign Office had no official information as 
to the facts, except from the Acting Consul in New Caledonia ; 
but they had directed Lord Lyons to represent to the French 
Government the excitement caused by the reports, and to ask 
for the fullest explanations. ‘“ Her Majesty’s Government,” 
continued Mr. Bryce, “is fully sensible of the gravity of 
the matter.” The Treaty which binds France and Great 
Britain not to annex the New Hebrides is perfectly clear and 
undisputed ; and we find it impossible to believe that the French 
Government would, for the sake of such a prize, offer a violent 
affront to an ally. If they have done so, they must give redress 
but it is next to impossible. 


A great volcanic eruption in the Northern sland of New 
Zealand took place at the beginning of this month, on the borders 
of Lake Tarawera, between 38° and 39° of Southern latitude, by 
which whole villages are said to have been destroyed, and many 
natives have lost their lives. The native settlement of Wairoa 
was covered with ashes ten feet deep. Some physiographists 
appear to connect the outbreak of the volcano in New Zealand 
with the subsidence of the volcanic eruption of Etna; but if 
there is really any subterranean flue running all the way from 
Etna to Tarawera, the earth must be thoroughly riddled 
indeed. A chimney 8,000 miles in depth is a conception that 
might almost stimulate the imagination of a chimney-sweep 
into a sort of enthusiasm for his apparently very artificial, 
as well as grimy profession. But the coincidence between the 
subsidence of Etna and the outbreak at Tarawera is, we should 
think, pure conjecture. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101 to 101} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS. 


R. GLADSTONE has shown himself the skilful captain 
he always is, in so sharpening the point of his election 
address that it will present a very plain and easy question to 
the people of Great Britain. This is the question addressed to 
the constituencies as he puts it:—‘ Will you govern Ireland 
by coercion, or will you let her manage her own affairs?” We 
are quite sure that Mr. Gladstone regards that as the real 
issue. We are equally sure that the real issue might be placed 
in some half-dozen different forms, any one of which would be 
quite as simple and plausible as Mr. Gladstone’s, and some of 
them, in our opinion, much more exact. For instance, we 
might put it thus:—‘ Will you hand over Ireland to the 
government of the National League, or endeavour to 
enforce equal justice on all?’ Or we might formu- 
late it thus, as Mr. W. H. Hall, in his admirable and 
pithy address to the electors of the Eastern Division of 
Cambridgeshire, virtually puts it:—* Will you have as much 
coercion in Ireland as already prevails in Great Britain, 
namely, the amount necessary to repress crime and outrage 
without interfering with the liberty of any subjects not bent 
on mischief, or will you rather govern Ireland by the agency 
of the outrage-mongers?’ Or you might put the issue thus: 
—‘ Would you rather have (1), Home-rule in Ireland and no 
real responsibility anywhere ; or (2), Separation and full re- 
sponsibility alike in Ireland and Great Britain ; or (3), a real 
Union cemented by a just and popular policy all over the two 
islands?’ But perhaps the truest way in which the issue of 
the Election could be condensed into a sentence,—truest, we 
mean, alike to Mr, Gladstone and to his opponents,—would be 
this :—‘ Will you see the agrarian question in Ireland fairly 
settled before you begin to meddle with the subordinate 
question of Home-rule, or will you encumber yourself with 
two most complicated questions at the same time, one of 
which might be more than half solved by the settlement 
of the other?’ For we must remember that the Conserva- 
tives, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain are all united 
on the former policy, while Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
alone insist on the latter. What we arraign in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy is the springing of the Home-rule Question 
upon us before the legislation which his own great Land Acts 
had inaugurated had been carefully matured and had borne 
fruit. And what pains us most in his address to the electors 
of Midlothian is the total disappearance from it of that great 
Land Question which he had so truly discerned to be at the 
root of Irish evils, and the substitution in its place of a ques- 
tion which till now he has himeelf regarded as entirely subor- 
dinate, only because it is forced on his attention as “an old 
Parliamentary hand” by the extended dimensions of the Par- 
nellite Party. This seems to us, we confess, unworthy of go 
great a statesman. No man knows so well as Mr. Gladstone 
that his land policy in 1881 was a blow at the very root of 
Irish anarchy. He is perfectly well aware that the sudden and 
unfortunate fall in the value of agricultural stock and produce 
was an immense stroke of luck for Mr. Parnell, who saw the 
agrarian question suddenly revived at the very moment when 
the Franchise Bill more than doubled his following. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s true and consistent policy would, as it seems to us, have 
been to amend that Land Act by making the judicial rents vary 
in some given proportion to the price of stock and produce, and 
t» facilitate purchase by even stronger means than were sug- 
gested in the recent Land Bill of which now he drops all 
mention,—and then to await the result patiently before revo- 
lutionising the institutions of the United Kingdom. To our 
great surprise and grief, the policy he has ‘adopted is to put 
this new and startling revolution in the front of the battle, 
and to suppress entirely, so far as the electoral campaign is 
concerned, all reference to that deeper question his courageous 
treatment of which had gained for him so much enthusiasm 
amongst all true Liberals. 

But there is another point in Mr. Gladstone’s address to which 
we must take at least as much exception as to his presentation 
of the issue. He wishes to fasten upon us the nickname of 
“ Paper Unionists,” and he claims for himself and his followers 
the name of true Unionists. “ Our opponents, gentlemen, 
whether Tories or Seceders, have assumed the name of Unionists. 
I deny their title to it. In intention, indeed, we are all Unionists 
alike, but the Union which they refuse to modify is, in its 
present shape, a paper-Union, obtained by force and fraud, 
and never sanctioned or accepted by the Irish nation. They 








are not Unionists, but paper-Unionists. A true Union js 
to be tested by the sentiments of the human beings united, 
Tried by this criterion, we have less union between Eng. 
land and Ireland now than we had under the settlement of 
1782.” We should call a paper-Union exactly such a union 
as that which Mr. Gladstone proposes, which is not, indeed, a 
union at all. He might just as well contend that a married couple 
who had obtained a judicial separation, and therefore had ceased 
to quarrel in person, had attained at last a “true union” by 
that judicial separation,—a union truer than married people 
enjoy who continue to live together, but quarrel a good deal 
over their plan of life. But who would concede such a conten- 
tion? Mr. Gladstone proposes not to ask for a divorce a vinculo, 
but for a judicial separation of Ireland and England, and so far 
as his election address is any guide, he will probably return to 
that demand, for he says not a word in it that can lead to the 
supposition that the concessions made at the Foreign Office in 
the hope of carrying the second reading, are to be incorporated 
in the Bill of next Session. The difference between the state 
of things that would be created by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill and 
the existing situation is this,—that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill js 
a great stride towards Separation, but has hardly any of the 
advantages of Separation ; while so long as we retain the 
present Constitution, and apply ourselves to removing the 
real grounds of Irish discontent, we retain at least the 
hope of a true Union. Of course Mr. Gladstone is right 
in saying that there is no true Union at present. But Mr, 
Gladstone’s Bill, far from tending to a true Union, intro- 
duces a multitude of fresh and very irritating subjects of 
dispute which do not exist now, while it only attempts to 
settle one, and that, we honestly believe, not the weightiest of 
all. To hope for a true Union under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
seems to us to be an indulging of the wildest of dreams, 
To hope for it under a United Parliament which should 
really settle the agrarian question, is a sober and reasonable 
expectation. 

But even if that expectation were to be disappointed, what 
would be the true policy then? We think that Mr. Gladstone 
is hardly justified in treating Separation, towards which he . 
proposes to make so great a stride, as utterly out of the question. 
If it be true that the British democracy will never revert again 
to sheer force to recover Ireland,—and on that point we desire 
to express no opinion,—Separation is not out of the question, 
and statesmen ought to face it. The late Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom Mr, Gladstone looks up with reverence, did not agree with 
him in preferring a double Legislature to Separation. On the 
contrary, he preferred Separation decidedly to a double Legis- 
lature. And we think we may say with confidence that he would 
still more have preferred Separation to Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal to create both a double Legislature and a double Adminis- 
tration. Here are the words which the late Sir Robert Peel used 
on this subject in the House of Commons on April 25th, 1834: 
—TI conceal from myself none of the vast evils and dangers of 
Separation,—the imminent hazard of collision between the two 
countries, the certain diminution to each of its power, in- 
fluence, prosperity, and social happiness. But presuming 
Separation to be an inevitable consequence of Repeal, I prefer 
Separation now to Separation embittered by the additional 
animosities of a protracted intermediate struggle. Separation, 
too, has this advantage. Powers independent of each other 
have definite relations, have mutual rights prescribed by the 
long-settled code of the law of nations; but Powers standing 
in the relation in which after Repeal England and Ireland 
would hereafter stand towards each other, have the limits of 
their respective authorities quite unsettled, and have no known 
arbitration to refer to for the peaceful adjustment of their 
differences. Whenever, therefore, the success of the Repealers 
shall be inevitable, I shall be very much inclined to say to 
these gentlemen, ‘ Let us part in peace ; arrange your own form 
of government for Ireland; establish a Republic if you please, or 
replace on the throne of Ireland (if Monarchy be more acceptable 
to you) the descendants of your ancient Kings.’” Surely these 
words should have some weight with Mr. Gladstone. They seem 
to us the words of true statesmanship. And one of the great 
reasons why we have wished to see this appeal to the people, 
is that the candidates might elicit from their constituencies 
whether they would not prefer actual Separation to a policy 
which seems to us to combine happily all the evils of 
Separation with all the evils of a discordant Union, and to 
preserve to us none of the advantages of either Union or 
Separation. 

Finally, we must say a word on Mr. Gladstone’s hint that 
he really expects from his policy that development of Ireland’s 
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physical resources ‘* which experience shows to be the natural 
consequerce of free and orderly government.” That, we must 
say, is sanguine beyond even the measure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sanguineness. He proposes a policy which instals the National 
League in power, and expects from it “free and orderly 
government.” Ife proposes a policy which debars Great Britain 
from ever interfering to secure the fulfilment of contracts, and 
expects a fuller development of Irish resources. We krow 
something of the probable consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in the comparative value of Irish securities now and a 
year ago. We know that Great Britain certainly is not likely 
to entrust her wealth to a Government which has sprung out 
of a no-rent agitation. And yet Ireland is expected to prosper 
under these new conditions. If prosperity can be secured for 
Ireland under Home-rule, prosperity would have been secured 
for Sicily if Sicily had been granted Home-rule during the 
palmy days of Sicilian brigandage. 


THE UNIONIST MANIFESTOES. 


HE Manifestoes issued by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain differ much from one another in tone, 
and somewhat in the ideal they suggest as to the ultimate 
settlement of the controversy ; but they are sufficiently alike 
to form a basis for united action during these Elections. Mr. 
Chamberlain argues his case as if he were defending himself, 
while Lord Hartington states his with something of melan- 
choly dignity, as if defence were superfluous, and he had only 
to pronounce a reluctant but inevitable judgment. The differ- 
ence of tone, however, though it marks a difference of 
character, is not a difference of thought. Both state, to put 
the argument briefly, that Home-rule was not in the pro- 
gramme on which the recent Elections were fought, and 
both rebuke Mr. Gladstone for bringing it so suddenly 
forward, though Mr. Chamberlain’s rebuke is an angry 
accusation of inconsistency, and Lord Hartington’s takes the 
more impressive form of a sorrowful regret. Both, moreover, 
passing from that question—which has in part been settled by 
events, as the appeal to the people has now been arranged— 
condemn the scheme of Home-rule offered by the Premier as 
satisfying none of the conditions which he himself has allowed 
to be imperative, though their grounds of objection are not 
absolutely identical. Lord Hartington mentions, with obvious 
distrust, the exclusion of Irish Members from Imperial affairs ; 
but his grand objections are that too much power is granted 
to the Irish Parliament, which will control not only local 
affairs, but the laws and the administration of laws “ affecting 
the relations of property, the prevention and punishment of 
crime, and the civil and religious rights and liberties of the 
whole community ;” and that these powers will be exercised 
over the population of Ulster, the Protestant minority, and 
many Catholics who regard their transfer to a new authority 
with “real alarm, as fatal to their property and their 
liberties.” Mr. Chamberlain also objects to the powers granted, 
and is equally solicitous for the Ulstermen and the Protestants 
generally ; but he objects rather because similar powers could 
not be granted to England, Scotland, and Wales, and because 
we are bound to the minority by honour and good-faith. 
Both, however, unite in refusing to grant a governing Parlia- 
ment to Dublin as fatal to the unity of the Kingdom, and 
direetly injurious to a minority which we are pledged to 
protect. As the concession of that Parliament is the direct 
issue raised by the Premier, both stand in united opposition 
to his policy, and both ask the electors to join earnestly in 
defeating it. 

For the present Election, that is sufficient, and our distrust 
of prophetic politics is so deep, that we could almost wish that 
both leaders had imitated Mr. Gladstone’s reticence, and con- 
fined themselves to this point solely. The electors will pro- 
bably attend to no other, and their instinct will be right, for 
it is useless to discuss plans for Ireland until we know whether 
the people of the United Kingdom or the Irish alone, are in 
future to devise or to accept them. That is the core of the 
question, and until that is settled the suggestion of plans 
must partake too much of the character of an intellectual 
exercise lealing to very little. Every plan will be 
modified by the general tone of the whole people at the 
Elections, and every plan is dependent upon the attitude of the 
Nationalists when they find that their hopes have been dis- 
appointed by an adverse vote. It is not of much use to define 
limits to self-government when Ireland may be in insurrection, 
and hardly beneficial to argue about delegated powers before 

the people who are to delegate them have pronounced their 








will. Still, we must note that the leaders both of the Liberal 
and the Radical Unionists have ideas and plans with regard to 
Ireland which, though not identical, have common bases, are 
far apart from mere repression, and might, if thoroughly 
considered under the pressure of events, result in a policy 
capable of being reduced into Acts of Parliament. Both deal 
with “ coercion,’ and both would enforce the law. There 
never was any doubt about Lord Hartington’s views on this 
subject ; but Mr. Chamberlain also is unexpectedly resolute 
upon the right side. He “cannot admit that the due enforce- 
ment of just laws can properly be described as coercion,” and 
holds that, in any case, even if Ireland does not appreciate the 
desire of the British nation to do justice, “the duty of every 
civilised Government is to maintain the law, which is the 
safeguard of liberty, and the security for the lives and property 
of the humblest citizens, as well as of the most exalted.” 
That is all that the firmest Unionists ask, nor do we believe 
that the Tories, an enragé faction excepted, dream of asking 
more. The law re-established, both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Hartington would proceed to satisfy, so far as possible, 
the desire for self-government, and both upon the same prin- 
ciple. Both would grant to Ireland statutory bodies capable 
of taking much work off the shoulders of Parliament, but 
acting in strict subordination to it, and leaving to it 
unrestricted powers of initiation and of control. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views on this subject are well known, and 
though Lord Hartington avoids all details, and does not in 
words concede a central body, still his idea is sufficiently clear 
for recognition. He says :—“ Parliament ought to continue 
to represent the whole, and not merely a part, of the United 
Kingdom. The powers which may be conferred on sub- 
ordinate local bodies should be delegated—not surrendered— 
by Parliament. The subjects to be delegated should be clearly 
defined, and the right of Parliament to control and revise the 
action of subordinate legislative or administrative authorities 
should be equally clearly reserved. And lastly, the adminis- 
tration of justice ought to remain in the hands of an autho- 
rity which is responsible to Parliament.” We do not doubt that 
at bottom Lord Hartington’s ideas and Mr. Chamberlain’s diverge 
upon this subject, that the Liberal Unionist would concede little 
power and the Radical Unionist much ; but they are agreed as to 
the method of concession, as to the kind of concession, and as to 
the main datum of all, viz., the permanent and active sovereignty 
of the Imperial Parliament. They are, that is, as nearly in 
agreement as Whigs and Radicals ever are, and in the end, we 
may hope, upon this as upon every other subject, would, 
when pressed by necessity, find a plan which both could 
heartily support, and that would suffice for the time beyond 
which modern politicians think it unsafe to look. The details 
are for the future, but both uphold, as regards legislation, the 
indivisibility of the Kingdom, while both would leave the 
Executive responsible only to the central power. There is 
sufficient base for an effective and united campaign. 

We never knowingly conceal anything from our readers, and 
must therefore point out that upon one grave subject, per- 
haps the gravest, the two leaders of the Liberal opposition do 
diverge. It is pretty clear that Lord Hartington, who makes 
a grievance of the withdrawal of the Purchase Bill, would, if 
he could, attack the agrarian difficulty of Ireland by measures 
involving compensation to the landlords, while it is equally 
clear that Mr. Chamberlain would do nothing of the kind. He, 
in truth, rages against the proposition, and believes that the 
offer of compensation is nothing better than a gigantic bribe 
to buy off landlord resistance to Home-rule. That is regret- 
table nonsense, for the landlords of Ireland have, of all classes, 
perhaps the least effective power in politics ; and this divergence 
between the two Unionist views may ultimately prove a 
serious one. It is not, however, in front yet; and as Mr. 
Gladstone's plan for the landlords is evidently withdrawn 
for further consideration, the whole matter may be left 
by the electors to be decided when the more pressing 
one of Home-rule has been disposed of. If that is re- 
jected, Lord Hartington’s grievance will be as much termi- 
nated as Mr. Chamberlain’s; while if that is conceded, the 
electors will stand in a very different position towards the 
whole body of Loyalists, and the landlords, we may add, in a 
different position towards their countrymen. All we would 
ask of -all electors upon this subject is to leave themselves un- 
pledged, and not to tie the hands of any Government which 
may make another attempt to deal with one of the most 
difficult of social problems. If they do, they will either compel 
a gross injustice, or render compromise with Ireland next to an 
impossibility. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S DEFENCE. 


ORD ROSEBERY is an entertaining speaker, who is sure 

, to.command cheers from a popular audience which belongs 
to hig party. He has his Dickens at his fingers’-ends. He can 
quote Nicholas Nickleby and Mrs, Squeers with effect when he 
wants. to make out a case for ceasing to combine remedial 
legislation for Ireland with repressive measures. He calls it 
the “ brimstone-and-treacle”” system, and reminds his audience 
at Glasgow of Mrs. Squeers’s acknowledgment of the principles 
on which she administered brimstone and treacle to the young 
gentlemen of Dotheboys Hall. Mr. Squeers had weakly repre- 
sented that it purified their blood. Mrs. Squeers would not 
condescend to any such subterfuge. “Purify fiddlesticks,” 
she said ; “they have the brimstone and treacle partly because, 
if they had not something or other in the way of medicine 
they would always be ailing, and giving a world of 
trouble, and because its spoils their appetites, and comes 
cheaper than breakfast and dinner.” ‘ Gentlemen,” added 
Lord Rosebery, ‘“‘ Lord Hartington’s plan, I am sorry to say, 
resolves itself into the old system of brimstone and treacle.” 
Well, the only answer to that is that Lord Rosebery proposes 
to give a great deal more brimstone than Lord Hartington in 
case the exigencies of the case require it, and that the exigencies 
of the case under the system which the Government advocate, 
are as nearly certain to require it as anything can be that is 
still in the future, and subject to all the contingencies of the 


future. For the Government propose a plan under which it, 


is hardly conceivable that England and Ireland should not, 
within the next five years at least, have far more furious 
quarrels than they have at present; and if that shouid 
happen, and the Irish should then avail themselves of 
their position to take themselves off altogether, Lord 
Rosebery proposes to use all the material resources of the 
Empire to chastise them and bring them back again. He 
avows this intention in the plainest words. “ Though I hardly 
like to allude to it,” he says, “there is always behind us the 
enormous Imperial power of the Empire to maintain the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, and which, when it is neces- 
sary, no Minister would ever shrink from exercising. I draw 
a very broad distinction between exercising the material power 
of the British Parliament to repress the just discontent of the 
Irish people, and, on the other hand, exercising the Imperial 
power to maintain the just supremacy of the authority of the 
British Crown.” Now, what we would put to Lord Rosebery 
very gravely is this, whether, if the authority of the British 
Crown is really “just,” the authority of the British 
Parliament, with the Irish fully and fairly represented 
in it, is not equally just; and whether it is reasonable 
or fair to the Irish people to offer them a relation under 
which quarrels of the most bitter kind are all but inevitable, 
and to threaten them that if they do take offence, which 
they certainly will take, they shall then be conquered out- 
right? For Lord Rosebery is candid enough to admit that 
it is possible the Government might be compelled to use force 
again in Ireland ;—‘I say frankly there might be elements 
of disorder in Ireland which might compel us again to make 
use of repressive measures in Ireland. But the difference 
between us and our opponents is this,—that whereas we only 
look forward to it asa distant and horrible contingency, they 
look forward to it as a solution for twenty years.” Now, what 
we deny with the depth of profound conviction is that the 
Government have any right at all to regard the smooth, 
diplomatic words of the Irish Party as the smallest guarantee 
for the distance or improbability of this “horrible contin- 
gency,” especially when they are providing carefully about 
three times as many causes of reasonable quarrel between 
England and Ireland as they are removing. , If it is but bare 
justice to grant Home-rule, what “ justice” can there be in 
insisting on the right to conquer Ireland, if the granting of a 
measure that ¢ends in any view of it towards Separation, only 
whets the Irish appetite for more and fuller separation? The 
Government appear to us to be conceding as a matter of * jus- 
tice” what, if it be justice, means that Separation might, under 
easily conceivable circumstances, be justice also, but nevertheless 
to be threatening Ireland with the direst vengeance if she finds 
the partial separation granted so sweet that she is drawn by the 
mere instinct of nature to ask for total separation. They act 
like the parent who leaves a child alone with the sugar-basin 
that he may learn to resist temptation, but beats him severely 
if he falls into the temptation which he has himself provided. 
And then, again, what.does Lord Rosebery mean by saying 
that no Minister would “ shrink from exercising ” the Imperial 





power to retain Ireland, if he found such an exercise of it needful 
for that end? On the contrary, it is because a very great 
Minister does shrink from that exercise of the Imperial power, 
it is because it is so much easier to talk to the constituencies 
with condemnation, as Lord Rosebery does, of “the chained 
skeleton of coercion clanking dismally on a rusty gibbet,” 
than it is to talk to them of resisting Disruption firmly in its 
beginning, that we are now convulsed by a sudden revolu- 
tion in the Liberal policy of Mr. Gladstone. Men who teach 
all England to shudder at the “sinfulness,” to use Lord 
Spencer’s wonderful expression, of enforcing the moral law 
where it is unpopular, cannot expect to have the nerve 
to make war against the very people whom they have not 
the heart to punish for evil deeds, only because they are 
demanding openly political independence. Lord Rose- 
bery may think,—probably does think,—that he has the 
nerve to advocate the reconquest of Ireland, though he has 
not the nerve to advocate the enforcement of the moral law 
in Ireland. We do not believe him. Moreover, we have very 
serious doubts whether, if we now go so far as to grant Ireland 
a half-separation that must and will lead to the desire for more, 
we should have a clear conscience in using the power of the 
Ewpire against her only because the Irish appetite had grown 
on what it fed on. Asa matter of fact, the faint-heartedness 
which now leads so many Liberals to hold up the policy of 
enforcing the law in Ireland to execration, is sure to break out 
again in much greater force when it comes to be a question of 
Separation or Reconquest. And though we hold ourselves 
wholly in the right now in refusing the fatal concession 
that must lead to larger and larger Irish demands, we do not 
feel so sure that if that is not to be firmly resisted now, we 
should hold it right to drench Ireland in blood then, for 
demanding the gratification of desires which we had ourselves 
fostered. At all events, it seems to us certain that the manly 
and only candid course is to take our stand firmly at once, while 
the danger is less, and while no one can plead our own admis- 
sions against us, and not put off the evil day of resistance till 
the resistance to be overcome would be far more formidable, 
and the justice of our cause in overcoming it would be far more 
ambiguous. Lord Rosebery can be very valiant while he is 
contemplating only a distant, and, as he hopes, an improbable 
contingency. We, who see that it is both near and much more 
than probable, should like to exercise a little less of that same 
valour now, and not wait to test it till we should be both in need 
of vastly greater valour, and also far less confident of our right 
to exercise it, if we had it, over the people whom we had misled. 

Lord Rosebery makes himself very merry over the Ulster 
opponents of the Bill, and describes them as holding the 
shorter catechism in one hand and a revolver in the other, and 
saying, “By heavens, if you leave us alone with these mis- 
creants, we will fire off the revolver in the name of the shorter 
catechism.” But Lord Rosebery, who maintains that we have 
the right,—if Ireland does not become suddenly and incon- 
sistently placable after the proposed surrender, though every 
attempt to do justice to her has hitherto made her more im- 
placable,—to fire off the revolver in the name of no catechism 
at all, but only in the interest of the stronger party, cannot 
possibly find fault with the men of Ulster, if in an emergency 
which they regard as involving very serious dangers to their 
faith, they claim a similar right. Ulster might, indeed, make 
her strength felt, if Separation were granted instead of Home- 
rule. But with the British power bound to put down the use 
of force, Ulster may very easily find herself in aaything but the 
position in which Scotch Presbyterians now find themselves 
in Scotland. The strong point of Lord Rosebery’s speech is 
its humour. The weak point is its equity. 





KING LOUIS OF BAVARIA. 


E see no reason whatever for the suspicion, which we 
perceive lingers in some quarters even here, and is 

widely diffused upon the Continent, that King Louis of Bavaria 
was in any way unfairly dealt with by his Ministry or his 
relatives. It was quite natural that he should go mad. There 
is a deep taint of insanity in his house. Not to mention the end- 
less intermarriages between the Wittelsbachsand the Hapsburgs, 
in whose family the disease has reappeared at intervals for 
hundreds of years, King Louis inherited a predisposition from 
his mother, whose father and brother were both so afflicted ; 
while his own brother Otto, the present titular King, has for 
many years been under medical restraint, and is known on all 
hands to be incurable. Granted a poison of that kind in the 
blood, one would expect, under favouring circumstances, o 
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strange, ill-regulated man, possibly with a trace of genius ; and | orders for his deposition and arrest. As the King resisted, 
under unfavourable conditions, an eccentric one, in whom } arrested Privy Councillors sent to acquaint him with the 


wilfulness would slowly develop into positive, and probably 
dangerous mania. The King’s conditions were singularly 
unfavourable. Wilful from birth, he was, as a lad, 
over-governed, educated to death, drilled like a raw recruit, 
kept aloof from all companions, and then suddenly released to 
find himself a King, with very extensive power—for the 
Monarch in Bavaria is intended to be King and Premier—and 
with more than the usual loneliness of Kings. He had no boy 
intimates or companions, He had no female favourites. He 
had learned to dislike his relatives; he had an antipathy to 
women, and refused to marry, breaking off one engagement, it 
is said, with rude decision ; and he was full of dreams, chiefly 
artistic, which he could discuss with no one, but could, never- 
theless, with his position and his fortune, often attempt to 
realise. ‘The reverence for their Kings is deep among the 
Bavarian people, the remarkable personal beauty of King 
Louis—a Shelley on a throne—interested and attracted 
his subjects, it was a habit with them to respect a mania 
for Art, and they followed him against Prussia and with 
Prussia with a devotion which the events of 1870 only 
deepened. The conquest of France touched the King’s gloomy 
imagination, and his one great public act was to offer the 
Imperial crown to the victorious Hohenzollern. Never re- 
sisted, never criticised, always lost in the solitude of a social 
mountain-top, with no external dangers to face, with a fortune 
which, for that region, seemed endless, and with that deep 
taint in his blood, it is hardly wonderful that King Louis should 
develop his predisposition, and develop it in the way which 
Suetonius and De Quincey attribute to the Roman Emperors 
of the Julian house. The indulgence of will, the effort 
to realise the impossible, the search for new excitements, 
became incessant, till thought and caprice, judgment and 
fantasy, became indistinguishable. If King Louis dreamed of 
a mountain palace, it must rise as by an enchanter’s wand. If 
he heard that an opera was good, he must see it there and 
then, after midnight, sitting alone to watch performers tired to 
powerlessness. If he was sleepless, as he often was, like 
Caligula, he must be driven over the mountains in a lighted 
carriage drawn by four horses at a dangerous speed. If he caught 
some likeness between himself and Louis XIV., that King’s 
private life must be searched by historians specially engaged 
at an expenditure of £20,000. If he meditated on Lohengrin, 
he must be Lohengrin, and be drawn, dressed as a knight 
seated in a boat, by mechanical swans across a mountain lake. 
If he sent a message to the Princess Gisela, his cousin’s wife, 
the only woman for whom he had a friendship, it must be 
delivered the instant it arrived, though it was two in the 
morning, and she was sleeping. Hohenschwangau was the 
Golden House over again under a Nero without his cruelty 
—though symptoms of cruelty began latterly to show 
themselves, the King sentencing all who opposed him to 
death—or his fierce voluptuousness, but with his artistic 
tastes and his mad wilfulnesss We think the Roman 
annalists are lying when they tell their stories of Caligula 
or Nero; but if Munich had been burned, King Louis 
would have telegraphed to Wagner for an opera be- 
wailing and realising the destruction of his capital. Nero’s 
appearance in the arena was no more extraordinary than many 
of the King’s whims at Hohenschwangau; and if he never made 
a horse a Consul, he appointed a valet named Hesselschwert 
Premier of his Kingdom, and twice asked a sentinel to 
dinner in Royal state. This wild wilfulness, at first believed 
to be only eccentricity, at last ended in true madness ; but as 
the chief external signs of the change were total seclusion, 
entire indifference to business, and restless hurrying from 
residence to residence, the Ministry, whose position was most 
difficult—for up to a very recent period, soldiers and people 
would have obeyed any order from the King, and dynasts 
cannot endure the one accusation which dethrones them— 
transacted the business of the State with the help of the 
Diet, and kept silence. At last, however, the wild ex- 
penditure of the King exhausted all available means, and 
seriously threatened the future of the Royal family, the clamour 
of the creditors became a public scandal, and possibly some- 
thing else occurred which will never be accurately described, 
but which roused the attention of the Imperial Court at Berlin. 
There may be some foundation for the wild stories about the 
King’s applications to foreign Princes for pecuniary aid. At all 
events, the Ministry decided to aet; they found, on inquiry, 
evidence that the King’s malady had reached a further point 
than they believed, and, with the consent of Berlin, they issued 








decision, threatened them with torture, and even summoned 
troops, it was necessary to use force, and it is to be feared that 
the outrage, as he would consider it, completed the overset of 
the King’s mind. He resolved on suicide ; and owing partly to 
his doctor’s self-confidence, partly to his servants’ intense reluct- 
ance to disobey his direct orders, a reluctance of which courtiers 
are very slow to divest themselves, he was enabied to effect his 
purpose. On his arrival at the castle to which he was conveyed, 
he proposed a stroll, ordered away his attendants, and set out 
accompanied by Dr. Gudden. At a convenient moment he 
rushed into the water, fought and drowned the doctor who 
tried to hold him, and so made an end. A more heart- 
breaking tragedy was never enacted on any stage, for King 
Louis was almost a man of genius, had the keenest apprecia- 
tion of all arts, including the beautiful one of landscape 
gardening, and might, but for the taint in his blood, 
and the unlucky misogyny which made his loneliness so 
much more perfect than the ordinary loneliness of Kings, 
have been a unique figure among monarchs. We have 
never had in Europe a true Artist-King. There was, however, 
no political foul play, the truth, we suspect, being that 
the Ministry, in their fear at once of the people and 
of Berlin, acted with the greatest reluctance, and long 
after the necessity for action had arisen. They were in full 
power, they dreaded disturbance, and they were under the 
pressure of the feeling, which in this country has been nearly 
forgotten, that the Crown belongs to the King of right, the 
feeling which induced them, when the King died, to proclaim 
an incurable lunatic as his successor. If, they doubtless 
reasoned, we pass over Prince Otto or appeal to the Diet, we 
violate the hereditary principle, which alone stands between 
the Monarchy and popular election, 

The liability of monarchs to insanity, probably owing to 
their loneliness, and to the effect of power in releasing the 
will from healthy external compression, is greater than that of 
other men, and is increased in Europe by their habit of inter- 
marriage. Two clans practically reign in Europe, the 
Catholic one and the Protestant one, and in both the disease 
has repeatedly broken out, the Spanish Hapsburgs in par- 
ticular constantly showing the predisposition, which is attri- 
buted also, in the form of melancholia or insane fury of temper, 
to the house of Romanoff. Its existence is often quoted as a 
final argument against Monarchy, and as against absolutism it is 
no doubt a serious one. It is difficult to see’ what‘can be done 
with an insane Pope or Czar except kill him, which is im- 
possible except through a Palace murder such as has, in 
Constantinople and St. Petersburg, once or twice created a 
vacancy in the Throne. As a rule, however, some Minister 
masters the maniac, and in Constitutional Monarchies the 
argument is not worth much. The avowed lunatic is quietly 
superseded, and the crypto-lunatic might do as much mischief 
as President or as orator. Andrew Johnson was very little 
better, and M. Gambetta, had he secretly lost his reason, 
might have thrown all Europe into confusion before he 
was restrained. Institutions can only be worked by persons, 
and must be nearly as dependent on the health of 
individuals as the ordinary operations of life are. The 
American machine stopped while President Garfield fought 
out his losing fight with death, and might have stopped 
months longer. Indeed, in this particular instance the illus- 
tration makes the other way. Only an old and solid 
Monarchy could have remained unaffected by the madness of 
the Head of the Executive for ten continuous years. ‘The 
King has died, the solitary crowned suicide of modern Euro- 
pean history, his family is half ruined, and the world is 
shocked ; but the life of Bavaria, political and soeial, goes on 
undisturbed even by a riot. No Republican State has yet 
attained to that tranquillity, and though tranquillity is not 
all, it isthe condition of most that is progressive in free States, 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


HE Commons have agreed, in the last hours of a dying 
Parliament, to a most important change in the law of 
elections. By an arrangement between the Government, the 
Parnellites, and the Labouchere Radicals, favoured by the 
general annoyance at the speedy dissolution, they have passed 
a clause, in a Bill regulating the conduct of returning officers, 
under which the charges of those officers will in future be 
defrayed from the rates. The effect of this amendment will 
be to make the rates exceptionally heavy in any year in which 
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an election occurs, and to exempt candidates from nearly all 
compulsory charges. It will be possible, in fact, for a candidate 
popular enough to secure the aid of unpaid canvassers, and the 
loan of a room for his committee, io stand without incurring 
any expense whatever, a mighty encouragement to the poorer 
class of candidates, and even to men who are able to pay such 
charges, but are unwilling to pay them frequently. The 
effect, of course, will be a great increase in the number 
of candidates, a slow alteration in their class, and a 
diminution in the fear of penal dissolutions. These are 
important Constitutional changes, and as they have been 
made almost secretly, without the knowledge of the con- 
stituencies, and under circumstances which suggest that the 
Members are self-interested, we think the Lords will be justified 
in throwing out the Bill, not as a bad Bill, but as one im- 
portant enough to require more general discussion. It is not 
an easy thing to do, as the Upper House seldom interferes 
with the election arrangements of the Lower, and is reluctant 
for sound reasons to touch a Money Bill; but the circum- 
stances are unusual enough to justify a departure from recent 
precedents. Most of the votes have been taken at very late 
hours, there has been no heavy vote upon the subject, and 
debate has been avoided with a care which almost suggests 
trickery. 'The Members, in truth, have relieved themselves of 
their heaviest expense without asking the consent of their 
constituents. 

We appeal to the Lords in the interest chiefly of fair play 
and healthy procedure only, for we are free to confess to much 
uncertainty as to the substantial merits of the Bill. The 
objection, just now current in the journals, that the clause is 
inserted in Mr. Parnell’s interest, and in order to relieve his 
election fund, is not altogether sound. It is true that the 
Dissolution hits him hard, and that his power depends to a 
considerable extent upon the fullness of his treasury; but 
then, his authority is also strengthened by his followers’ 
poverty. He could not control rich men as he controls 
the impecunious group whom he has collected round 
his banner; but then, neither could he so control men 
relieved by the State from election charges. We would 
gladly pay all Members for Ireland if payment could be con- 
fined to Ireland, just to relieve them of dependence upon the 
Americans and their agent. It is most important for Ireland 
in her existing circumstances that her Members should be self- 
supporting, and as the cost of elections deters independent 
candidates, any plan which abolishes that cost must tend to 
relax the discipline of the Parnellite Party. The Irish objec- 
tion is therefore not worth much; and as regards the 
English and Scotch objection, the question is far from 
clear. The case is, in truth, one of those in which 
logical argument is on the one side, and political instinct on 
the other. It is a little absurd, not to say unjust, to declare 
all candidates equal, and then put a heavy fine upon poor 
candidates; to enthrone democracy, and then refuse it a seat 
to sit on. We give the franchise to agricultural labourers, 
we affect to be pleased if they elect a labourer, and then 
we make it impossible by heavy fines for a labourer to be a 
candidate. It is true that the expense of elections has been 
materially reduced, but a working candidate can no more find 
a few hundred pounds twice in a twelvemonth than he can 
find a few thousands. He might as well be asked to pay the 
National Debt. It is all very well to say his admirers can 
subscribe ; but if they do, he ceases to be a free agent, and it 
is not for those who defend expense in order to secure inde- 
pendent Members, to approve with the same breath the worst, 
because the most stringent, method of delegation. Contact 
with the House alters the opinions of the representatives of 
labour very much; but the advantage of experience is lost 
if the workmen Members are obliged in all crises to heed the 
behests of the committee-men at home who have paid the 
election expenses. If we are to have such Members—and it is 
just, as well as wise, that a fair proportion of them should be 
returned—let us have them independent; and the abolition 
of election expenses tends directly to their independence. We 
cannot see the answer to that argument, or to this, that there 
should be some equality in the sacrifices demanded of candi- 
dates, and are forced to confess that the balance of logic and of 
justice is on the side of the change sanctioned by the House. 
At the same time, it is a very serious one. There is not an 
argument for the payment of election expenses which might 
not be used to defend the payment of Members ; and if we once 
begin to pay them, we introduce professional politicians into 
Parliament. A salary attracts candidates as honey does flies, 
and if we allow a Member five hundred a year—we quote 








that sum because the miners, as he says himself in “ Debrett,” 
pay it to Mr. Burt—we shall have candidates by the cerns 
anxious only to ingratiate themselves with the dispensers of 
patronage. The independence of the whole body of Members 
will be directly lowered, and with it their political, if not 
their pecuniary honesty, which latter is strongly buttressed in 
England by the fact that the great majority neither seek for 
nor care about pecuniary reward. We have not the slightest 
objection to poor Members, and are quite as willing to trust 
Mr. Burt or Mr. Arch—we choose their names in particular 
because, by the consent of all men, they are above suspicion— 
as the richest Members in the House; but it is impossible to 
place the same trust in men who enter the House as a means 
of livelihood, and earn their wages by a careful paying of 
court to the most ignorant electors. We dread the payment 
of Members, and so, we believe, does the country ; and yet 
we frankly admit it is not fair to keep out candidates by fines, 

Under these circumstances, it seems just to say that more 
discussion, and discussion in a fuller House, must be beneficial, 
It is quite possible that some compromise may be discovered 
which would leave the present system unaffected in principle, 
yet would enable the constituency to elect poor men. If, for 
example, a candidate stated in his address that the district or 
borough must pay his election expenses, and was nevertheless 
elected, then we should think it fair, on modern principles 
of representation, that the ratepayers should pay. They 
would have voted pay to that particular man for public 
service. Or a district might be allowed to say, through 
the Guardians, whether it chose to pay or not. A dozen 
plans might be discovered all better than the present 
one, or the one now approved by the House of Commons, if 
only the Lords secured us time for full discussion. They can 
do it, too, just now with singular convenience, for there is an 
election on hand, during which the constituencies could be 
asked what their opinion is. It used to be wholly opposed to 
the payment of election expenses out of the rates, and though 
it may have been altered, there is no proof that it has 
been. The Members as a body have given no opinion, 
and the few who have, have given it as if they were 
a little ashamed of themselves, or at least were not 
inclined to attract too much public criticism. Mr. Labou- 
chere knows, we suppose, what the lower householders 
like, but it will be quite proper for him to defend his action 
on the hustings, and to discuss it a little with ratepayers 
before his Bill is passed. He will remember, we dare say, 
what happened in the United States when Congress passed 
the latest Mileage Act—the *“ back-pay grab ” was, we believe, 
the local nickname for the transaction—and it is just possible 
that the ratepayers, recollecting the entire absence of any 
declaration of their opinion on the subject, may be exceedingly 
angry. At all events, more consideration will not be out of 
place, and we do not believe the Lords will greatly exasperate 
the community if, when the Bill comes up, they leave out the 
offending clause, and stick to their amendment. Constitu- 
tional changes should be made in daylight, and by separate 
Bills, or we may some day see equal electoral districts intro- 
duced into an Act intended ostensibly to improve the demarca- 
tion of parish bounds, 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


: ee debate on the expulsion of the French Princes was a 

remarkable one. It is long since the Chamber of 
Deputies has heard so much good speaking, or been told so 
many wholesome truths. M.de Mun, M. Henri Maret, and 
M. Anatole de la Forge approach the question from very 
different points ; but there was a striking unanimity in the un- 
heeded advice they gave to the Republican Party. Whether 
it looks for teaching to a friend or to an enemy, the lesson is 
the same. Inconsistency to its best doctrines, slavish adherence 
to its worst traditions, ill-disguised alarm at dangers which 
it has brought upon itself, stupid adoption of precau- 
tions which can but make those dangers real instead 
of imaginary, and serious where they might have been 
trifling,—this is the array of charges drawn up by the three 
speakers. M. de Mun’s eloquence seems to have more stuff 
and substance in it than it once had, and his pictures of what 
the Republic has done for France, and of what she might have 
done, are enough to raise the ghosts of Thiers and Dufaure. 
All that the real founders of the Third Republic were wont to 
set before their countrymen by way of warning has been treated 
by their successors as though it were a precept they were 
bound to obey. It is true that, as commonly happens with 
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political predictions, the day of fulfilment has been delayed. 
When Thiers used to declare that the Republic must be 
Conservative or it would cease to live, he probably expected 
that nearly ten years of Radical misgovernment would be 
enough to demonstrate the absence of any third alternative. 
To-day, the Republic has long ceased to be Conservative, and 
yet it retains all the external marks of strength. But it is 
well started on the incline that Thiers saw spread out before 
it; and even advanced Republicans like M. Maret and M. de 
la Forge can now see that though its downward progress may 
be delayed, it is not really arrested. 

M. de Mun spoke witb an appreciation of the conditions 
under which the Third Republic began its career which is 
almost unprecedented in an orator of the Right. It may 
be that for the first time he can afford to be perfectly 
candid on this head. So long as there was a possibility that 
the Republican Party would revert to the principles which 
guided it from 1871 to 1877, we can imagine that he was 
unwilling to acknowledge, even to himself, what chances of 
success might be involved in an honest adherence to them. 
Now that they are abandoned beyond hope of recovery, he can 
afford to be just to them. He can describe France not as she 
exists in Royalist imagination,—eager for the return of her 
King; but as she is in fact,—weary of revolutions, distrustful of 
all the Governments which have successively raised her hopes 
and disappointed her expectations, and willing to put up with 
any order of things provided that it gives her peace and repose. 
Her confidence was the priz2 of any Government which, under 
whatever name, would assure her these elementary blessings. 
All she asked was to be left to build up a new society in 
which the great traditions of the past and the fruitful ideas 
of the future should live together in harmony. ‘You may 
have dreamed,’ said M. de Mun, addressing the Republican 
majority, ‘of giving your country prosperity at home and good 
repute abroad. The parties which might once have opposed 
you were vanquished and helpless; if you had succeeded 
in this great task, they would no longer have had a reason 
for existing; and they might have found consolation for 
their final defeat in the greatness it had brought to France. 
Bui even if you ever cherished such dreams, you were power- 
less to make them more than dreams, The fatality of your 
origin has condemned you to play quite another part. The 
beaten road of petty passions and shabby persecutions has 
offered attractions you could not resist. For ten years 
you have been the undisputed masters of France. You 
have filled every public office with your creatures, you have 
revolutionised every school, you have had the fashioning of a 
whole generation—-and, after all, you feel that the country will 
slip from your hands unless you condemn two or three French 
citizens to unprovoked exile. Depend upon it, you will not 
stop there. If you cannot tolerate a Prince, how will you 
tolerate his partisans? If persons provoke you, will not ideas 
be more irritating still? If there is peril ia the silent presence 
of a single French family, how can it be safe to give free 
course to the meetings of committees, the publication of news- 
papers, the interchange of conversations? If you once sub- 
stitute proscription for justice, you will never be able to recall 
your choice.’ 

M. Henri Maret is a witness of more weight in Republican 
estimation than M. de Mun, and his testimony is to the same 
effect. The Government, he says, is annoyed by the presence 
of the Comte de Paris, and no doubt it is disagreeable. But 
are they to go back to a policy of proscription rather than 
put up with a trifling annoyance? If so, where are 
they to stop? The Press is annoying; are newspapers to be 
suppressed because Monarchical Governments have suppressed 
them? Public meetings of people who do not agree with you 
are annoying; is that to be a sufficient reason for forbidding 
them? The Republic is now adopting a system which 
Monarchies have always acted on,—the system of putting down 
everything that the people in power dislike. Is that a system 
with which Republics ought to have anything todo? If the 
Republic is in danger, it is because the nation no longer loves it. 
That is the risk against which Ministers and Legislatures have to 
devise safeguards, and the only safeguard that is worth anything 
is that pointed out by the elections of last year,—that those 
who govern should govern in a way more grateful to those 
whom they govern. If they neglect to do this, the Senate 
and the Chamber will by degrees be filled with Royalists. 
When that happens, it might indeed be useful to keep the 
Princes out of France; but how long will it take a Monarchical 
Chamber to repeal the law we are now asked to pass ? 

If Cabinets were in the habit of being turned from insane 








resolutions by words of truth and soberness, M. de Freycinet 
and his colleagues might have hesitated before entering upon 
a path which can be described in such language as this by 
members of their own party. Unfortunately for the Republic, 
unfortunately for France, unfortunately for everything save 
their own immediate interest as a Ministry depending on the 
vote of the Chamber, they elected to go on. 








THE POPULAR TASTE FOR MAGNILOQUENCE. 


HERE are few intellectual puzzles less intelligible than the 

fancy, which apparently grows stronger instead of weaker, 
of men like Mr. Arch and Mr. Leicester for magniloquent and 
“high-falutin’” phrases, series of rolling words which are not 
exactly nonsense, but which in their out-of-place grandiosity 
have exactly its effect. One of these gentlemen is an acceptable 
preacher, and can occasionally impress a critical and pre- 
judiced audience like the House of Commons; and both are 
in the habit of making speeches to large bodies of uneducated 
men, which their hearers receive with enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Arch, indeed, is a speaker of no mean mark, one of the 
genuinely persuasive kind who can give voice to a popular 
grievance in such a style that a thousand poor men will think 
they never heard their own thoughts so embodied before. 
Yet the two together, when obviously trying to do their best, 
and, we doubt not, quite sincere in their effort, issue a manifesto 
to “the sons of toil’ which reads to educated men so artificial 
as to be nearly ridiculous, more like a speech from a mock-heroic 
play than an utterance intended to convince simple men. In their 
address published on June 14th, they use words which, as they 
must perfectly well know, have for their readers’ minds no 
meaning. They talk of the “ pandemonium Cabinet” which the 
Liberal seceders will form, of “ the crafty shibboleth of Union,” 
and of the “ heterogeneous forces opposed to them,” as if any one 
of those big words entered into the vocabulary of the people. 
They use compound words, like “ trumpet-tongued,” such as no 
labourer in his most excited moments ever employed, and they 
lose themselves at last in manufactured magniloquence such as 
a satirist trying to travesty their style would pronounce too 
affected for his purpose :—‘‘ Under whose banner will you rally ? 
The banner of Gladstone, the hero of a hundred fights, the 
champion of liberty, of the people’s cause, and the public peace ; 
or the banner of Lord Salisbury, the upholder of class privileges 
as opposed to popular rights, the enemy to your recent franchise, 
the coercionist, and the would-be exterminator of millions of the 
horny-handed sons of toil from their mother-land, to make way 
for flocks and herds?” There is nothing to ridicule in the idea 
of that sentence. It is quite fair, if it is only true, to say that 
Lord Salisbury wishes to banish honest folk who live by labour 
from the country they were born in to make room for sheep and 
cattle, and to make of that imputed wish an argument against 
Lord Salisbury ; but what is the object of expressing so simple 
a thought as that in so high-flown and preposterous a form 
Mr. Arch does not think of labourers as the “ horny-handed 
sous of toil,” any more than he thinks of them as the warty 
nephews of hard work; and what induces him to use a 
phrase at once so hackneyed and so absurd? Clearly he em- 
ploys it with an intention either of being impressive or of 
pleasing; and why does he think it will be either? Why, that 
is, does he at a very serious moment, when he honestly desires 
to make his words felt, think that rubbishy rant will be more 
effective than simple and intelligible English. He clearly does 
think it, or he would never take the trouble to use such words, 
and we want to know the reason. We do not for a moment say 
that he is wrong as a speaker anxious above all things for an 
appreciative audience. Bunyan, who, of all men that ever wrote 
English, most touched the common people, writes the purest and 
simplest Saxon; Cobbett, the most successful agitator with the 
pen, perhaps, that ever lived, uses phrases matchless in their 
nervous directness and simplicity ; Mr. Bright, who has made 
thousands of artisans thrill with emotion, though he rises some- 
times to the stature of a Hebrew prophet, speaks always with 
Biblical plainness and nakedness of diction. But despite these 
precedents, Mr. Arch may know his audience well, may be aware 
that they expect fustian and desire rant,and may have been 
taught by long experience that they will hate a “ heterogeneous 
Cabinet” more readily than a Cabinet of diverse sorts. We 
cannot tell, but assuming for a moment that he is right, we 
should keenly like to discover a reasonable explanation of a 
taste which at first sight seems to consist so little with the 
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permanent national character. The use of strong words 
we understand. That was carefully explained to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons a quarter of a century 
ago, by a cultivated witness who was pleading for the 
liberty of untaxed printing. The uneducated, said Mr. 
Spencer, being unrestrained in speech, habitually use and 
habitually discount strong language, and the costermonger who 
roars, “ That’s a blasted lie!” means precisely the same thing as 
the Minister who remarks in Parliament that his adversary is 
“not careful in his statement of facts;” and, moreover, the 
costermonger produces on his audience precisely the same effect. 
That is true, and is too often forgotten, men bred to self- 
restraint from childhood becoming too refined to be tolerant of 
roughness; but that does not explain either the use of long 
“dictionary” words positively not known to the hearer, or of 
swollen phrases, “ purple patches” of diction such as we have 
quoted above. There is no national tendency towards them, 
and socially there is a great inclination to hold them up to 
ridicule; yet experienced men like Mr. Arch and Mr. Leicester 
use them on occasions like this Election with the fullest con- 
fidence of popular appreciation. Why do they do it? 

The best explanation we ever heard, perhaps the true one, has 
the merit of being perfectly natural. All men, it is said, who 
are asked to listen like some evidence that those who claim to 
teach them know more than they do, and nothing creates this 
impression like a certain superiority of diction. The English 
vulgar, though they will not take the trouble to speak well 
unless they are paid for it—men-servants, for instance, use 
their masters’ dialect in the dining-room—are exquisitely 
sensitive to the difference of grade implied in certain tones 
and methods of expression, will detect a gentleman by his 
words under any disguise, and have an acute distaste for a 
superior who “ talks like a common man.” Half-educated orators 
recognise this feeling instinctively, and, aware that a certain 
caste-stamp is wanting in their talk, are apt to supply its place 
by the use of long words, which are received by their hearers as 
evidences of knowledge, with the complacent admiration of the 
Highland peasant who liked a sermon to have a word of Greek 
or Hebrew in it here and there. He did not profess to under- 
stand them, but they showed that his minister knew the originals, 
and had therefore a right to speak. The wish for instruction is 
a natural and a commendable desire, and is probably a true ex- 
planation of the odd practice, the uneducated openly admiring, 
and, so to speak, revelling in the long words which educated 
children occasionally throw at their heads, words which, if the 
children are popular or respected from position, will occasionally 
spread through a district with a most ludicrously muddling 
effect. It does not, however, quite account for the popularity 
of tumid phrases like ‘“‘the exterminator of horny-handed 
sons of toil,’ and we cannot but suspect that, like the 
wonderful American exaggerations, they have for their 
hearers something of the effect of poetry, or at least of 
the rhetoric so often confused with it. The uneducated are 
always, like children, a little Ossianic in their tastes; and it is 
not so very long since that bit of modulated bombast, begin- 
ning, “ My name is Norval!” was taught to all middle-class 
children as the model of stately eloquence, while the “ fetching ” 
speeches of the strolling players are still studded with grandly 
nonsensical expressions. It is a phase of civilisation, and will 
die under the influence of instruction, just as the liking for 
Burke-like eloquence in Parliament has died among the calti- 
vated. Except once a year, and from Sir Frederick Leighton, the 
educated can no longer admire that kind of ornate speech; and a 
century hence, neither will the “horny-handed sons of toil” 
admire manifestoes like the present. We are not quite sure they 
do now, but we suppose that in the art of persuading multitudes, 
as in every other art, the experts must be presumed to know 
their business best. We will not deny their conclusion, but for 
the sake of Art we cannot resist a wish, which they will think 
discourteous, that Mr. Arch and Mr. Leicester would read up 
Cobbett thoroughly, not forgetting his “ English Grammar.” If 
to this they would add a careful study of the Book of Job, 
“ Paradise Lost,’’ and De Quincey’s “ Essay on Lord Rosse’s 
Telescope,” they would perhaps acquire wider as well as more 
accurate ideas of the conditions under which that quality of the 
English language which they evidently admire, its capacity of 
pomp and majesty, can most fittingly be employed. For the 
moment. the lack of simplicity in the workmen Members is 
almost as wonderful as their want of humour. Their words are 
big, and their eyes never twinkle, 





LITERARY IMPRESSIONISTS. 
[* writing last week of the very great difficulty of observing 
and recording what passes before the eyes in travel, we 
spoke of a literary impressionist as of the most rare as well 
as the most useful of travellers, for through his eyes non. 
travelling readers really get what it is most difficult of all to 
get,—a view as in a mirror of the most interesting elements 
of the scenes which passed before the traveller’s eyes. But 
“literary impressionism” is not limited to records of travel 
or of observation of any kind. No one can read the literature 
of the day without seeing how much larger a surface year by 
year, even of the region of poetry and of creative fiction, the 
impressionist school takes up. By the impressionist school 
in literature, we mean the school which tries to constitute the 
poem or the tale as nearly as possible of the living impressions 
of susceptible human beings,—to tell its story in a linked series 
of pictures, such as a few pairs of penetrating and sensitive eyes, 
with eager and lively hearts to make them at once observant 
and retentive of all the characteristic elements of human life, 
would be able to register. The impressionist school in English 
poetry dates back at least as faras Alexander Smith. Tennyson 
himself, though all his greater poems are much more than linked 
beads of personal impression, has contributed more to its popu- 
larity, probably, than any other great poet. ‘A Dream of Fair 
Women” is very much more than a richly embossed string of 
poetical impressions; but it is that too. But in poems of much 
less magnificence than “ A Dream of Fair Women,” in such 
poems as “The Gardener’s Daughter,” for instance, to which 
Tennyson gives the second name of “The Pictures,”—not 
referring solely, we imagine, to the pictures of Juliet and the 
gardener’s daughter, which are nominally the occasions of the 
poem, but also to the fact that he had consciously linked 
together in it as many vivid impressions as he could of the 
loveliness of spring and youth,—you see the pure “ impres- 
sionist” school at its highest and best :— 
“Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And sitting muffled in dark leaves you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies and creeps on 
Barge-laden to three arches of a bridge 
Crowned with the minster towers. 
The fields between 
Are dewy fresh, browsed by deep-uddered kine, 
And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 


All the land in flowery squares, 

Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 

Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 

Drew downward ; but all else of heaven was pure 

Up to the sun, aud May from verge to verge, 

And May with me from head to heel. And now 

As tho’ ’twere yesterday, as tho’ it were 

The hour just flown, that morn with all its sound 

(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these) 

Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 

And, where the hedgerow cuts the pathway, stood 

Leaning his horns into the neighbour field 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 

But shook his song together as he near’d 

That happy home the ground. To left and right 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 

The mellow onze! flated in the elm; 

The redecap whistled, and the nightingale 

Sang loud as tho’ he were the bird of day.” 
Purely impressionist poetry can hardly go higher than that. 
Tennyson, who is far more than an impressionist, often rises 
much higher; but here you have the impressionist school at 
its best and richest. You have in it all the “atmosphere” of 
feeling, all the subtle complexity of perception and impression, 
which impressionist poets so dearly love. If we had to illus- 
trate the influence of the same school in fiction again at its 
best, we should go to Miss Thackeray. Take this, for instance, 
from “The Village on the Cliff :’— 

‘ Courseulles, where the oysters are preserved, and where the estab- 
lishment is situated of which poor Fontaine spoke with so much enthu- 
siasm, is a dreary little tumble-down village of odds and ends; of 
broken barrels, torn garments, oyster-heaps, and swinging shutters, 
standing upon the border of a great mud-marsh, which at low water 
reaches out for a mile or more to meet a grey and turbid sea. The 
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oysters are sorted out in long tanks, according to size, and fatten un- 
disturbed, and in their places, round a little counting-house which 
stands in the middle of these calm and melancholy waters. The 
shutters swing, in the village a child or two turns over the oyster- 
heaps, the ragged garments flatter in the wind. It is not a place 
likely to attract mere pleasure-seekers, and yet, as Dominique, the 
day after that little conversation at Richmond, comes leading the 
horse out of the stable of the inn at Courseulles, he meets a gentle- 
man who has ridden over from Petitport upon M. de Tracy’s bay 
mare, and who quietly asks him to see to the horse, and to tell him 
where Mademoiselle Chrétien is to be fonnd. ‘ Mademoiselle is in the 
counting-house,’ says Dominique, staring and grinning, and showing 
his great red gums; and Richard, for it is Richard of course, makes 
his way across the desolate waste between the inn and the oyster- 
tanks, and opens a gate for himself, and walks along a narrow, raised 
pathway leading to the little counting-house. Before Butler could 
reach the door it opened, and Reine came out and stood for an instant 
looking at the great waste where the dredgers were at work, and 
where a dirty red gleam of sunset was glaring upon the mud. She 
sighed, and then she turned suddenly, feeling, as people do, that some 
one was watching her. Someone! She turned and looked with a 
quick, sudden motion, and then, although she stood quite still, all her 
heart seemed to go out to welcome the one person in the whole world 
she most wearied for, and least thought she should see ever again. She 
did not speak, but somehow she was in his arms, and her wondering, 
tender, passionate eyes were recounting silently all the story of the 
long sad months through which she had waited; and as Dick looked 
at her, when he saw her sweet face once more, the dreary marshes, 
the falling houses, seemed to be touched with some brightest and most 
sudden brilliance. Everything was plaia to them both.” 

There, again, you have the whole “atmosphere” of feeling at 
its vividest, all its little ripples and eddies of association, all 
that fine framework for emotion which few observe and fewer 
retain, and which nevertheless constitutes so large a part of its 
freshness and vivacity. 

But essential as the plastic mind of the impressionist is to 
many kinds of poetry and to the emotional side of fiction, we 
do not hesitate to say that, partly from one cause and partly 
from another, the impressionists are affecting very injuriously 
the literature of the day. With all her skill, Miss Thackeray 
has undoubtedly sacrificed too much to her delicate feeling for 
moral atmosphere in some of her later works,—not certainly 
in “The Village on the Cliff,” but in “ Old Kensington,” and 
other later productions. The consequence of the excess of this 
impressionist element in fiction is that we do not see distinctly 
the narrative, nor even the characters from whose lives and 
actions the narrative ought to spring. As in some landscapes 
in which effects of clond prevail over all other effects, the total 
impression left upon the mind is vague, shadowy, or perhaps 
prismatic, but one without that depth of shadow and sharpness 
of outline, which are necessary in order that either poetry or 
fiction or any kind of imaginative literature, except perhaps 
the literature in which pictorial effects alone are wanted, may 
really take a strong hold of the sympathies and stimulate them 
into higher and nobler activity. We have noticed in another 
place one of the most recent efforts of the impressionist school 
in fiction, Mr. Sherburne Hardy's “ Wind of Destiny,” a story 
in which there is certainly a spark of genius, but in which that 
spark of genius is almost lost in the rapid and almost incoherent 
succession of waves of vague intellectual, moral, and sensuous 
impression. Yet Mr. Sherburne Hardy is, we believe, a dis- 
tinguished Transatlantic mathematician with a keenly scientific 
mind, who, when he plunges into the world of fiction, though 
he takes for himself a philosophical thread for his story, indulges 
so lavishly in the Inxury of stringing together reveries of 
personal feeling, that he only just succeeds in bringing here and 
there out of the troubled mist two or three vivid faces, with two 
or three vivid expressions chasing each other over those faces. 

One great cause of the prevalence of the impressionist school 
is the loss of distinct standards of thought and judgment. This 
makes it very difficult to tell a story wel], so as to excite the 
higher sympathies of the reader. In the modern wealth of 
moral analogies, the modern uncertainty of moral aim, and the 
modern vacillation as to moral ideal, which mark the present 
day, the subtler writers of fiction hardly venture to hold up 
any character to scorn on the one hand, or to reverence on the 
other. They have not made up their own minds as to what they 
shall admire, what they shall detest, what they shall excuse, and 
what they shall commiserate. So they take refuge in conveying 
only the mixed impressions made on some one plastic fancy by 
what takes place, that one being usually so selected that it does 
not help the reader at all to a due discrimination of what is 
noble and ignoble in the action of the story. This is not, we 
think, a fortunate condition of things for the higher efforts either 
of the poet or the novelist. In the highest imaginative efforts, 
fixed standards are almost essential to success. Even George 





Eliot suffered by the deep vacillation in her own mind as to the 
degree in which she could regard her characters as responsible 
for what they did. You see in the super-subtleties of “ Daniel 
Deronda,” and in a less degree even in those of “ Middlemarch,” 
nay, in the rather wearisome analysis with which many of the 
most powerful chapters in “Adam Bede” and in “ Romola” 
open, how that great imaginative writer was bewildered by the 
uncertainty of her own philosophy. Sir Walter Scott and Miss 
Austen, who never troubled themselves to analyse the conven- 
tional ideals of their days, traced the action of character on 
character with a far firmer and stronger hand, than almost any 
of our modern novelists, not excluding even Thackeray him- 
self. For the impressionist school has grown in importance 
almost pari passw with the growth of moral doubt, and with 
the disposition to attenuate the guilt of everything that is evil 
under the influence of a theory which reduces to a minimum, or 
wholly exhales the significance of moral responsibility. And so, 
too, the difficulty in attaining intellectual truth has led men, as 
it leads Mr. Sherburne Hardy, to treat all forms of human 
intellect as affording only quite untrustworthy glimpses of the 
infinite ocean of creative force. Of course, writers with such 
views, though they may portray certain aspects of mind and 
character deftly and vividly enough, cannot furnish coherent 
conceptions of the true power of either intellectual or moral 
character. “ Impressionism ” is one of the many results of the 
agnosticism, or pantheism, or positivism, of the age,—thatis, the 
natural reflection in literature of the general collapse of dog- 
matic and moral and spiritual conviction. If you can interest 
men by telling them, with great picturesqueness, how somebody 
felt on a particular occasion, without committing yourself to 
any sort of judgment on his feeling, then that is the natural 
resource of a literary man who is not at all sure how he ought 
to have felt, or how far he could have helped feeling exactly as 
he did. 


FRENCH PLAYS AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EPRESSING to even the most determined playgoer is 
the aspect of the vast theatre which has been so unfor- 
tunately selected for Mr. Mayer’s second venture of the year. 
Dirty, dimly lighted, and solitary are the approaches to the 
“house” where all one’s associations are with the brilliancy 
and animation of a well-dressed crowd on opera nights, but 
which now wears a mournful aspect of emptiness. One wonders 
whether the “ beggarly array ” is so depressing to the actors as 
it is to the spectators, and feels that, if it be, the latter deserve a 
great deal of credit for doing their best under the circumstances. 
Their best the Gymnase company certainly do; and although 
there is no artist quite of the first class among them except 
Mdme. Jane Hading, there is not one whose acting is not agree- 
able to witness, and who does not convey to the spectator an 
impression of superior intelligence and painstaking study. 

The two pieces in which the Gymnase company have 
appeared— Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, by Alexandre Dumas 
(pere), and Denise, by Alexandre Dumas (fils),—-present a con- 
trast as strong as that offered by the taste of the time at which 
Malle. Mars reigned “ par droit de conquéte” over Moliére’s 
Theatre, and the taste of the present day, which substitutes 
a Denise Brissot for the romantic and credulous Gabrielle 
de Belle-Isle. The father’s play is artificial, epigrammatical, 
occasionally preposterous,—a picture of a small section of great 
society untroubled by morals, but in which the point of honour 
was held of such account that self-destruction would be regarded 
as the legitimate alternative to sacrificing it, even on an issue 
well known to be fictitious. The conclusion of the piece is 
positively farcical. But Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle is a brisk 
and interesting play from first to last, and the dialogue in 
which its no-moral is revealed is keen and sparkling. The 
son’s play is a dissertation in “ character” upon a point of 
social morals which hardly bears discussion before a mixed 
audience, conducted after a fashion which is only dramatic by 
courtesy, because actors are the medium and the scene is a 
stage, and the parties to this dissertation are persons who fail 
to excite the interest of cither admiration or aversion. The 
young scoundrel, Fernand de Thauzette, who seduces Denise, 
and when he is questioned concerning his relations with 
her in the presence of his mother by Count André de 
Bardannes (who has been that lady’s lover before she took 
to going to mass,—an eccentricity which affords room for 
much humorous sarcasm), perjures himself with equal grace 
and readiness, is not a bit less repulsive than the Count, a weak 
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sentimentalist at the best, and absolutely selfish in all the rela- 
tions of life. The work is proclaimed by the admirers of M. 
Dumas (fils) to be not only moral, but even a “ morality ;” one 
wonders what the grand old romance-writer and dramatist, 
Dumas (pére), would have thought of it? That a man is to kill 
a faithless wife, but to marry a fallen woman if only she tells 
him the truth about herself, seem simple rules enough; and if 
M. Dumas had only enforced the latter with as much dramatic 
ability as he enforced the former in his play called La Femme 
de Claude, his preachment might be acceptable, although the 
subject could never excite here the sort of sympathetic interest 
with which it has been received in Paris. This, however, he has 
not done. Denise is, in fact, nota play at all; it is a preach- 
ment, and we do not care for either the text or the sermon. 
“Le seul genre a éviter est le genre ennuyeux,” is a precious 
truth, and one to be laid to heart by dramatists especially. 
Denise, unfortunately, belongs to “le genre ennuyeux,” and 
neither the wit nor the wisdom which are to be found in 
it can save it from producing the effect of its kind. One is 
reminded of the question asked by the intelligent child ata 
play, “ Will the pistols be fired off soon?” the interminable 
talk of commonplace people becomes so tiresome; and a 
sense of weariness is conveyed by one’s very appreciation 
of the arduousness of the actor’s tasks. M. Noblet, for 
instance, plays Thouvenin, a peripatetic philosopher, un- 
connected with the action or events, who talks whole pages 
of morality of the Dumas order, and utters, in particular, 
one monologue that might vie with the famous soliloquy which 
poor M. Worms had to deliver before the tomb of Charlemagne, 
in Hernani, while the audience talked, slept, or went out. 
Thouvenin says some very good things, and M. Noblet plays 
the part—originally played by Coquelin ainé—admirably ; but 
one cannot enjoy it, because one is forced to think all the time 
how terribly difficult it is, and how thorough must be M. Noblet’s 
consciousness that in real life Thouvenin would be a stupendons, 
an unparalleled bore. M. Landrol, who plays Got’s original 
part, that of Brissot, the father of Denise, from whom the truth, 
which the betrayed girl reveals to the Count, has been concealed, 
and whose fury on discovering it is one of the two dramatic 
points in the play, has the best opportunity, and he avails him- 
self of it ably. The towering rage that surmounts the honour- 
able old man’s bodily weakness, and enables him to subdue the 
strong young villain of the piece by inspiring him with physical 
fear, is very impressive, and the terrible humiliation of the 
father, succeeding immediately to the pride and delight with 
which he has just received the Count’s proposal for his daughter’s 
hand, is pathetic. It would be necessary to go more deeply into 
the play than is desirable in order to give all the reasons why 
Count André de Bardannes is a thoroughly contemptible person. 
M. Damala does not succeed in elevating him. His acting is pains- 
taking, and there is nothing particularly faulty in it; but for 
the first time he fails to interest, and he lacks distinction in this 
difficult and ungrateful part. 

The acting of Mdme. Jane Hading in the artificial and 
romantic réle of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle is touching and 
beautiful throughout, from her first timid joy at finding that 
the Marquise de Prie, the great lady who has the ear of the 
powerful Minister of Louis XV., is willing to support her efforts 
to procure her father’s release from the Bastille, and the inno- 
cent credulity with which she accepts the good offices of the 
libertine Duc de Richelieu, to the principal situation of the 
piece. Her horror, her bewilderment, her striving with the 
dreadful conviction that the lover who accuses her must be mad, 
and the equally dreadful circumstantial evidence that defies 
the facts and confounds her own knowledge, the bondage in 
which her oath of secrecy taken to her false friend holds her, 
the joy of her sudden release, all the steadily rising gradations 
of emotion in this well-known drama, are rendered to perfection. 
The part is not one which brings out the highest qualities of 
Mdme. Jane Hading’s art, but it demands the variety and the 
pathos which are conspicuous among its characteristics. 


The chief situation in the play of Denise taxes the powers 
of the actress to the full. It is painful without rising to 
tragedy, and its incompatibility with the formality and 
restraint of the mutual relations of the parties to it—André 
de Bardannes and Denise—maintained up to that moment in 
full ceremoniousnesss, makes it awkward and jarring. It is by 
the quietest means that Mdme. Jane Hading produces her pre- 
vious effects,—by the absent look in her eyes while the careless 
talk of the salon goes on, by her silent suffering when Fernand 








appears upon the scene, by her shrinking from the shrewd 
worldly sarcasm of his mother (a detestable personage, whose 
would-be redeeming virtue of maternal love by no means 
redeems her), by her acute anxiety about the unconscious girl 
who fancies she loves the man whose baseness Denise knows so 
well, by the changes in her face when she is released from the 
observation of the others. There is hardly any action until the 
scene of her revelation to the Count of the terrible secret of her 
life comes, and then she rises at once to the demands of the posi- 
tion. In her skirmish with Mdme. de Thauzette, Fernand’s 
mother, in the scene of the quarrel between her and Marthe de 
Bardannes, in her remonstrance with André upon his sister’s 
position generally and the projected marriage with Fernand in 
particular, she is severely restrained by her sense of the secret 
that forms her motive of action; but when she takes the reso. 
lution to tell the whole truth, the truth that is to cast her down 
from the pinnacle of happiness, but to save the sister of the man 
she loves, when she denounces Fernand as the liar and coward 
that he is, and rushes into the story of her past life, the passion, 
fire, and energy of her acting are very fine indeed. We should 
have to pity the listening lover, if we did not forget him. The 
impression left by Denise is unfavourable to the play, but 
distinctly favourable to Mdme. Jane Hading’s performance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


amatiiaiticeas 
A SUGGESTION ON THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
{To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In the Home-rule debate it was frequently said by those 
who favoured the Bill that there were only two courses open 
for the settlement of Ireland. Either the Irish Party must get 
what they want, or the country must be coerced. Mr. Glad- 
stone is no believer in the force of the Civil arm; it cannot, he 
thinks, prevent men from outraging each other, and therefore 
he proposes to satisfy those who have persistently set the law 
at defiance, and bribe them to preserve the social order which he 
is unable to maintain. It is unnecessary to examine this 
strange and novel doctrine, or to show how similar it is to the 
practice pursued by the later Roman Emperors,—rich enough to 
pay the barbarians who hovered on their frontiers, but not 
brave enough to face them. The whole series of devices by 
which the Government have endeavoured to get support 
for their policy of surrender is now before the public; these 
subterfuges have failed, and ably and successfully have 
they have been exposed to the country by the opponents 
to the Bill. We can leave the past; it is full of degrading 
memories, and may well be forgotten. Rather let us look 
to the future, and examine the important question regarding 
the two courses which it is alleged are the only ones open 
to any Government which will have to deal with Ireland. Must 
we really ally ourselves to men who have been accused of being 
“* steeped to the lips in treason,” or must we crush the liberties 
of Ireland? Is there nothing between these two extreme 
alternatives, and can there be no peace in Ireland without a 
thoroughly drastic revolution ? 

There is an obvious course still left open, and however per- 
sistently it was neglected by Mr. Gladstone, it is one which 
would go far to resolve the Irish difficulty. We can still invite 
Mr. Parnell to produce his own measure, which shall, on the 
one hand, completely satisfy the Irish people, and which, on the 
other, shall not impair the integrity of the Empire. No one 
can for an instant assert that such a course is unfair to the 
Irish Party. If they are honest in their agitation, if their inten- 
tion has been to rectify legitimate grievances without detriment 
to the British Crown, they must be able to offer such a scheme 
to the consideration of Parliament. If they refuse to do so, it 
will most surely indicate that their aim has been to perpetuate 
a state of political and social unrest, and to bring about a final 
disruption of the British Empire. In a crisis like the present, 
it is but reasonable that the character of the Irish National 
Party should be tested. They have been suspected of the most 
grievous sins by responsible Ministers who have watched their 
doings ; the same statesmen now load them with strange adula- 
tion. It is surely time that the uncertainty which exists 
regarding them should now, at least, come to an end. 

Nor can it be said that a measure for the pacification of 
Ireland must necessarily proceed from the Government of the 
day. However much we may deplore it, it is a fact that for the 
present, at least, the Irish tell us as plainly as they can that 
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they have no confidence in English-made law. The Attorney- 
General, in his remarkable speech on the second reading a short 
time ago, showed how legislation for Ireland had failed, because 
the reforms which satisfied the House of Commons were not 
what the Irish people wanted. The Land Acts have been of no 
use, and all the measures calculated to remedy Irish grievances 
have missed their mark. They have been accepted, but un- 
willingly, and used merely as so many stepping-stones to further 
demands. It is therefore but reasonable in so important a 
matter as an Irish Constitution, that the scheme should be 
presented upon the responsibility of those who state that they 
represent a people having claims upon England. It is distinctly 
for them to formulate their demands in full; it is for Parlia- 
ment to decide whether these demands interfere or not with 
the dignity and welfare of the British Empire. 

One of the fundamental conditions of Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill was that it should be a final measure. Now, what is 
finality ? It means that social order is to be re-established, out- 
rages to cease, contentment to prevail,—in a word, law and order 
toresume their sway. The English people, who have long been 
troubled with the Irish problem, would make considerable sacri- 
fices to attain to so desirable an end; and in this they would be 
right, for a discontented neighbour impairs their prosperity and 
militates against their interests. But how can this finality be 
reached, unless those who are discontented will show us exactly 
what they desire, and will prove that, if given, Ireland will be 
pacified, and agitation put an end to? The Irish Members 
who took part in the recent debate told us that they were 
prepared to accept the Bill, and Mr. Gladstone’s supporters 
were eager to believe in these assurances. It is, however, im- 
portant to point out at this serious juncture, that the mere belief 
in the good faith of these persons is not at all sufficient. We need 
some security on this point, because, however much the Irish 
Members may have been in earnest in their good intentions to 
induce the people to accept as a final settlement any particular 
‘system of self-government, it is clear that Mr. Parnell him- 
self may not be able to make them adopt his views in 
this respect. It is a remarkable fact that none of the 
Nationalist leaders considered it to be their duty to go to 
Ireland and to explain the principles of the measure proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone for their relief; no convention was held in 
Dublin or elsewhere publicly to discuss the Bill, and to ascer- 
tain whether the people would be favourable to its provisions; 
no effort was made to offer to England a certain pledge of 
finality on the Irish Question. Why was this not done? The 
idea of Home-rule in some shape or other was doubtless a 
dazzling prospect, and as far as this indeterminate principle 
was concerned, it was naturally agreed to as a means to promote 
the national cause. About this there could be no misconcep- 
tion whatsoever. What, however, we did require to ascertain 
was whether the stipulations in the scheme relating to the union 
with the Empire and to the protection of minorities, would also 
‘be loyally accepted by the Irish people, and whether the 
‘measure would be received as a real and a final settlement. But 
nothing was done in this very important direction, and thus we 
have no guarantee whatsoever that the radical reform dealing 
with the British Constitution and affecting the dearest in- 
terests of the English people, would conduce to pacification and 
not to a further and a more acute form of agitation. The im- 
portance of this matter can be with difficulty exaggerated ; if 
the country is prepared to satisfy the demands of Ireland, it can 
never be repeated too often that the scheme for doing so must 
be final, and must not be an instalment offered to national 
claims, and that no scheme can be final unless propounded 
‘upon the responsibility of the Irish leaders and honestly adopted 
by the Irish people as the end and object of all their desires. 

Assuming even the basis of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, it is 
clear that a Bill to deal with Ireland must proceed from the 
initiative of the Irish Members, and that it will then be for Par- 
liament to consider the scheme as far as it touches Imperial and 
purely British interests. Mr. Gladstone did not take this obvious 


‘course; he preferred to construct his own measure, and to 


darken the judgment of the public by letting it be supposed, 
either that all must be surrendered to men whom he himself had 
denounced, or that a whole nation must be crushed. He has 
deservedly fallen; for the English people would lack the very 


‘elements of common sense if they were to permit any man, how- 


ever illustrious, to tinker with their Constitution, to weaken 
their power, and, after all these concessions, to leave the Irish 
Question in its original state of difficulty and confusion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aw Irish Catuouic. 


THE DUTY OF UNIONIST LIBERALS AT THE 
POLLING-BOOTHS. 

[To rHe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow one who always has been, and who still is, 
an earnest Liberal, and who shares your unqualified admiration 
of our late leader’s commanding genius, and your belief in the 
absolute sincerity of his desire to do justice to Ireland, a few 
words on the crisis into which we are so cruelly plunged ? 
With many who have adopted the view which you have so 
ably advocated of the unhappy Bill for the Government of 
Ireland, the question must have presented itself during the past 
few weeks,—What will be our duty in July in those constituen- 
cies where no Liberal candidate opposed to Home-rule for 
Ireland presents himself :—to abstain from voting, or to throw 
our influence in favour of the Conservative opponent of Home- 
rule ? 

TI can believe that a large number of electors will abstain from 
voting, on the ground of a profound distrust of the Conserva- 
tive Party, their past history leading us to believe that their 
access to power may be followed by a complete change of front, 
and a still higher bid for the support of the Parnellites, a fear 
certainly warranted by the public utterances of some of their 
leaders when in office last autumn. 


On the other hand, it will be said that the Tory Party is at 
the present moment bound by the strongest possible pledges 
not to hand over Ireland to Mr. Parnell’s rule, and that the 
disastrous effects to Ireland, and in consequence to England 
also, resulting from subjecting the whole island, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, to the rule of a Nationalist Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, will be far greater than those of a temporary 
Conservative Government brought in largely by the votes of 
Liberals. A Liberal elector whose vote is determined by con- 
siderations such as these will be no traitor to his party, except 
so far as he acknowledges a higher allegiance than that of 
party ; a traitor to his principles he certainly will not be. I 
must admit that were I an Irish elector, I have little doubt what 
I should consider my duty to be; and, if we could not support 
a member of Mr. Parnell’s party, how can we tacitly support 
one who would, in the terse language of a member of the present 
Government, make Mr. Parnell Prime Minister of Ireland ? 


One of the saddest features of the present struggle seems to 
me the way in which advocates of Home-rule for Ireland have 
forgotten—may we not say condoned P—the outrages and crimes 
by means of which the National League has obtained its pre- 
sent ascendency in the South and West. Only a year ago 
these crimes filled every Englishman with horror and indigna- 
tion. Now they are scarcely noticed by the Press, and we are 
told that we are wanting in kindness and charity if we refer to 
the past. These politicians seem to have an ardent faith that if 
we transfer a thistle to the garden, it will bring forth figs; if we 
only water and pet a bramble enough, it will bear an abundant 
crop of grapes. I do not share their confidence. 


In a speech or letter reported lately in one of the daily papers, 
a well-known Liberal M.P. suggested that it should be ascer- 
tained beforehand in every constituency whether the majority 
of the Liberal electors are in favour of Home-rule or not, and 
that every Liberal should pledge himself to vote according to 
the views of the majority. Is it impossible for him to conceive 
that we care more for the good government of Ireland than for 
the success of our party? Many of our Conservative friends 
will show next month that their love of country is stronger than 
their love of party. Are Liberal Unionists to show themselves 
less patriotic ? 


For those who believe that the establishment of a Nationalist 
Parliament in Dublin, with virtually the power of electing the 
Executive Government, will be a step fraught with the gravest 
dangers to the peace of Ireland and to the liberties of Irishmen, 
that, instead of being a “ message of peace,” it will embitter 
every feud and quench the last hope of reconciliation, it seems 
to me a sacred duty at least not to use our influence in favour 
of one who would support this policy. The simple question 
before the country will be,—Do you approve of a measure on 
the broad lines of the Bill lately thrown out by the House of 
Commons? Probably the majority of the electors would answer, 
“No.” Why should the verdict be obscured because a large 
number of those who disapprove belong to the Liberal Party ? 
—I an, Sir, &e., ALFRED W. BENNETT. 





6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park. 
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CONCILIATION AND COERCION. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—Of all the misleading twaddle sounding just now through 
newspapers and public meetings, surely this of ‘“ Conciliation 
v. Coercion” is the most insincere and flabby. Let me remind 
your readers, at any rate, of what that soundest of Unionists, 
Hosea Biglow, preached on that text in the second year of the 
War of Secession :— 
“Ther’s critters yet that talk an’ act 
Fer wat they call conciliation ! 
They’d hand a bufflo-drove a tract 
Wen they wuz madder than all Bashan. 
Conciliate ? it jest means be kicked, 
No matter how they phrase an’ tone it; 
It means that we’re to set down licked, 
Thet we’re pore shotes, an’ glad to own it !”* 

Those were the “ Latest Views of Mr. Biglow,” after Congress 
had been trying “ conciliation ” for twenty years and more with 
the Southerners, in the shape of “ Masou and Dixon’s lines,” 
“Kansas Nebraska” Bills, and “ Fugitive Slave Laws,” just as we 
have been been trying “ Church Disestablishment’”’ Bills, ‘‘ Land- 
purchase”’ Bills, &., with the Paddies. 

That any Englishman in his senses, who has kept any count 
of the sayings of Messrs. Parnell, Davitt, Healy, and Co., not 
to speak of O’Donovan Rossa and the Irish-American dyna- 
miters, can honestly think this of all times the time for con- 
ciliation—i.e., giving boycotters and moonlighters what they 
want, and throwing over loyalists—fairly beats me; or, to 
quote again the immortal Hosea,— 

“T tell ee, it du fairly stunt 
The peth and sperrit of a critter.” 

—I an, Sir, &e., 
Chester, June 16th. Tuos. Hugues. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ANTICIPATIONS. 

(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—The following is an extract from Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on bringing in the Land-purchase Bill. He has been limiting 
the obligation to be incurred to fifty millions in the first instance, 
and is speaking of a possible further extension of the operation :— 

“So faras good faith is concerned, what I am quite certain of is 
this,—that if Parliament accedes to and accepts this particular Bill ; 

If it finds that the promises under which we commend this Bill 
are fulfilled ; 

If it finds that public credit is duly maintained ; 

If it finds that repayments are duly made ; 

If it finds that the whole complex machinery is so ‘well oiled that 
it works like a locomotive ; 

If they find that the public credit is safe, as we assure them it will 

Tn my opinion Parliament will never under-estimate the moral 
obligation that may be comprehended in the settlement.” 

This is little more than a rhetorical way of saying that if 
matters go on well, all will be satisfactory. But put the other 
alternatives :— 

Tf none of these anticipations are fulfilled ; 

If the occupiers of the land who now refuse to pay rent to 
their landlords, refuse to pay rent or its equivalent to the Irish 
Government ; 

Tf in consequence the Irish Government is insolvent ; 

If the whole machinery of government and society in Ireland 
works like a locomotive that has got off the rails and down an 
embankment ; 

If over the greater part of Ireland there is no means of 
enforcing a right or punishing a crime; 

If over the greater part of Ireland there is persecution of the 
Protestants ; 

If there is civil war in Ulster; 

What then? Will these events cancel “ the moral obligation 
{to the Irish landlords] comprehended in the settlement ? ” 

I do not say that all these anticipations will certainly be 
realised as the result of the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Bill to 
amend the Provision for the Future Government of Ireland ;” 
but I do say that his unticipations will certainly not be realised. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, June 12th. JosErH Joun Murruy. 

THE RATING OF GROUND-RENTS. 
(To THE EpiTorR oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Will you permit me to suggest some considerations with 
reference to the rating of ground-rents, which are only slightly 
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glanced at in Mr. Sargant’s valuable pamphlet referred to in 
your number for June 12th ? 

The present exemption of ground-rents from rates and taxes 
is in conformity with contract, the rent reserved by every 
ordinary building lease being expressly made payable free from 
rates and taxes, and the lessee covenanting himself to pay all 
rates and taxes, whether present or to be imposed at any future 
time. Such contracts are, as the law now stands, perfectly legal, 
and it would undoubtedly be just as inequitable to take away 
the benefit of them from ground-landlords under existing leases 
as it would be to provide by Act of Parliament that lessees who 
had got their houses at lower rents by covenanting to repair 
should nevertheless be entitled to require their landlords to do 
the repairs. 

I would suggest, however, that on grounds of public policy 
there are serious objections to contracts by which one man 
throws the payment of his own share of the public burdens upon 
another. Some contracts of this nature are at present illega), 
Tor instanee, a landlord cannot by contract take away the 
tenant’s right of deduction from the rent in respect of Income- 
tax. If the law did not forbid this, occupiers of houses much 
in demand would soon find themselves paying their landlords’ 
Income-tax. In Ireland, the tenant customarily deducts a pro- 
portion of the rates from his ground-rent, and some years ago, 
he could not contract himself out of the right to make this 
deduction. Whether he can do so now, I am unable to say, 
But undoubtedly tithe-rent charge, which in Ireland is pay- 
able by the landlord, cannot be thrown by contract upon the 
tenant. Certainly the fact that a class which, although not, 
as you point out, by any means wholly consisting of. rich 
men, does notoriously include amongst its members the 
very richest of our territorial aristocracy, should enjoy 
practical immunity from all local taxation, seems at first 
sight invidious. Though there is no real resemblance 
between this exemption and the exemption from taxation 
formerly enjoyed by privileged classes in some countries in 
Europe, there is an apparent resemblance which it is not politic 
to exhibit in this democratic age. Then, again, it is undoubtedly 
in the power of the great proprietor of building land in any 
district, by adopting different systems of management, either to 
increase or to diminish the burden of local taxation in that dis- 
trict, and it is not well that this power should be in the hands of 
a man who contributes nothing towards the local expenditure, 
but who may, and often does, ultimately find the value of his 
property increased by that expenditure. Again, there is some- 
thing not wholly equitable in a contract by which one of the 
parties is saddled with liabilities the extent of which is unascer- 
tainable when the contract is made. The leaseholder who under- 
took fifty years ago to pay all rates, present and future, knew 
absolutely nothing of the Metropolitan main drainage, of the 
School Board, or of other rates which now weigh heavily on his 
property. 

I would suggest, then, that although existing contracts cannot 
be disturbed without injustice, contracts exempting the ground- 
landlord from payment of a proportionate part of the rates 
should be prospectively made invalid. The proper time for the 
settlement of the question would, as to London at least, evi- 
dently be whenever a rational system of local government is 
established, and some consolidation ot the present multifarious 
rates is effected. If Mr. Sargant’s reasoning be sound (and to 
me it seems unanswerable), the ground-landlords could lose 
nothing in income by such a change in the law, for what they 
became liable to pay in rates they would be reimbursed by an 
increase of ground-rent. And at the same time, ground-rents 
reserved on this footing would be secure against the agitation 
which, as you point out, has gone far to make existing ground- 
rents unsaleable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Retirep ConvEYANCER. 


“ MELENCOLIA.” 
{To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
S1r,—The passage from Mr. Thomson’s “City of Dreadful 
Night,” referred to by your reviewer in the Spectator for June 5th, 
and again by Mr. Harper in his letter to the Spectator for June 
12th, is not, as both writers appear to think, a rival conception 
of Diirer’s well-known picture, and (consciously or unconsciously) 
suggested by it, but is simply a poetical account of the picture, 
which lays no more claim to originality than does Mr. Harper’s 
own prose description of it in his letter to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. W. C. 
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[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Harper’s very interesting letter on 
“Melencolia” in the Spectator of June 12th, it is worth while, in 
justice to Thomson, to point out to your readers that the poet 
acknowledges his obligations to Diirer’s picture for his descrip- 
tion of ‘ Melencolia”’ in two of the stanzas which contain it :-— 
‘Words cannot picture her; but all men know 


That solemn sketch the pure, sad artist wrought 
Three centuries and threescore years ago. 


‘ 


Thus has the artist copied her, ‘and thus : 
Surrounded to expound her form sublime, 
Her fate heroic and calamitous.” 


—I am, Sir, &c.. Ween. He 


M. PASTEUR’S FAILURES. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’| 
Sm,—Permit me to reproduce in your columns the following 
statements, which appear in the Intransigeant of June 8th, and 
which entirely confirm information previously received by me 
from private sources :— 
“Wlockaveck (Government of Wladimir).—A Russian peasant, 
bitten by an enraged wolf, and having been treated at Paris by M. 


Pasteur with apparent success, has just died on reaching home.— 
May 31st.” 


“ Moscow, June Ist.—Out of the seven Russians who were sent to 
Paris to be treated (a few weeks after the departure of the nineteen 
other individuals from Smolensk), and who underwent M. Pasteur’s 
inoculations, two have just died of hydrophobia on their return home. 
The news has been forwarded by despatch to St. Petersburg.” 

The Intransigeant adds :—“ It is not unimportant to state 
that these tidings have been known for some time at the 
Academy of Medicine, but that they have been carefully hushed 
up, lest Pasteur the autocrat should be aggrieved by their 
publication.” 

So that out of the twenty-six peasants inoculated by M. 
Pasteur, eight are already dead of hydrophobia, viz., five who 
died in Paris, and three who succumbed on their return home. 
Surely the most sanguine fanaticism can scarcely exalt such 
statistics as these into an evidence of success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 15th. Awna Kinesrorp, M.D. 


LADY BYRON. 
[To tag Epirok oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sm,—I have only just seen, at page 754 of the Spectator of 
June 5th, a passage (quoted from a recent work on Frederick 
Robertson) which is full of mis-statements about the disposition 
of documents made by my grandmother, Lady Noel Byron. 

Robertson died seven years before her, and there is no evidence 
as to what he might have undertaken, or been asked to under- 
take, if his life had been prolonged. She never appointed 
literary executors,—for the trustees of her private papers could 
not be so described. No clergyman was included among them, 
or had access to her private papers, or had any responsibility 
connected with them. The power of making any literary use of 
them rests with the surviving trustee, Mr. H. A. Bathurst, in 
concert with Lady Byron’s family. 

There is absolutely no foundation for the statement that Lady 
Byron ever showed any of the private papers in her possession 
to “a well-known individual, who was then resident at Brighton, 
and afterwards removed into the country.” Consequently, no 
such person ever could have formed a judgment one way or the 
other on any evidence preserved by Lady Byron. If some 
individual ever had the audacity to pretend to have had access 
to Lady Byron’s papers, to have examined them, to have dis- 
covered that they proved or failed to prove what was expected, 
to have refused to edit them, and finally to have returned them 
to her, I dare say few people of sober sense would have been 
taken in; but it is perhaps as well that I should state my 
positive knowledge that the story quoted is as devoid of truth as 
many other fabrics of imagination about Lady Byron which did 
not obtain the honour of serious notice in the columns of the 
Spectator. 

Without intending any disparagement of the reverend com- 
piler whose book you have reviewed—for I know nothing of him 
except from your account of his production—its intrinsic im- 
portance does not seem to be quite equal to that of the article 
you have bestowed on it, and I doubt whether I should have 
thought it deserved notice, unless it had obtained publicity 
among your readers. 

‘I am sure you would not willingly hurt the feelings or in- 
terests of any one, especially in a matter that is, I think, in 





spite of recent unprofitable discussions, far more one of personal 
moment to me and some of my relations, than of public literary 
interest. I therefore appeal to you to put on record my entire 
dissent from the assertions I have referred to. 

I have steadily kept out of the sterile controversies about 
Lord and Lady Byron, which have had little or no result beyond 
exposing the delusions of frantic partisans on one side or the 
other, whose acerbity has far transcended the extent and 
accuracy of their knowledge, and the soundness of their induc- 
tions from the little they did know, and whose bitter and con- 
demnatory language would be more appropriate amid the im- 
placable passions of a political death-struggle, than in works 
which claim to reveal historical truth. 

You will, I trust, neither expect me to do now what I never 
yet have done, nor be displeased if I offer one remark on your 
reference to the theory that Lady Byron had hallucinations, as 
if that mere conjecture were an admitted fact. I would only 
say about this, that no one single instance of hallucination ever 
has been proved against her; and I at least ought not to be 
placed under suspicion of acquiescence in any sort of declara- 
tion of posthumous lunacy against as sane a human being as 
ever existed, and on no ground that I ever heard of but hearsay 
and unverified reports of conversations. 

I venture to hope you will put your readers in possession of 
these remarks, and remain, with great respect, yours, &c., 

WENTWORTH. 

Wentworth House, Swan Walk, Chelsea, S.W., June 12th. 


POETRY. 


SAVED BY A SONG. 

Onty an old musician 

Wasted with cruel care, 
Climbing, wearily climbing 

A thronging gallery stair ; 
Only a people’s concert 

Crowded from roof to floor, 
Only a fair girl singing 

They never had heard before. 








Only a brave girl ending 
Only an old world song, 
Only a glad girl bowing 
To the plaudits loud and long ; 
Ah! but the same voice lifted 
Anew in a strange, sweet strain ; 
Ah! but a passionate silence 
And a rush of tears like rain. 


Only a daughter singing 
Only that old man’s tune, 
Ah! but a gush of music 
Like the nightingale in June. 
Then a sudden storm of cheering 
From the heart of that mighty throng, 
And a glad girl clasping the father 
She has saved by only a song. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Westhay, Kingston, near Taunton. 








ART. 
ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 

WE continue our survey with the third room, and may say of Mr. 
Edward Brewtnall’s landscape, that it is a large replica of 
the water-colour drawing which we noticed at length in our 
review of the Royal Water-Colour Society, and that its subject 
is a shepherd bringing his sheep to fold in winter-time. We 
mention it here only because there is such a lack of imaginative 
landscape in this year’s exhibition at Burlington House, that it 
is well no picture of this kind should be omitted. For the rest, 
it is in every way inferior to the water-colour, and in the latter 
medium all Mr. Brewtnall’s best work has invariably been done. 
The best portrait in the Academy, one of Mr. Barlow, the 
engraver, by Sir John Millais, hangs near this, and is in every 
way a fine piece of work. It shows that this great painter can, 
when he chooses, retain many of the best qualities of his pre- 
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Raphaelite days, and yet lose none of his freedom of handling. 
This picture is especially fine, too, as a piece of colour, the 
brown coat and orange and green handkerchief of the sitter 
being most strong and harmonious in their effect. The likeness 
is so vivid as to be on the very verge of caricature; it is 
quite accurately the man in his habit as he lives. It is worth 
while to compare this work of Sir John Millais with the large Holl 
portraits, such as that of the Duke of Cleveland, which hangs close 
by. ‘The comparison shows very clearly that Mr. Holl’s work, 
vivid and powerful as it is, is nevertheless degenerating into 
strong mannerism ; he rambles and tumbles all his sitters about 
very much as a policeman hustles a drunken man to the police- 
station. The unfortunates seem to have been painted in a 
strong breeze, generally with a glare of sunlight falling down 
their noses, and after a severe conflict in which their linen 
has suffered considerably. The above may sound exaggerated, 
but is in the main an accurate description of Mr. Holl’s 
manner,—a manner which goes very far to spoil his work. 
Otherwise this portrait of the Duke of Cleveland is very fine, 
strongly drawn and modelled, and harmonious in its colouring. 
No one, perhaps, at the present time paints black so well as 
Mr. Holl,—no one in England, that is to say, for the best por- 
trait in this Academy, after Sir John Millais’s of Mr. Barlow, 
is of a woman in a black dress, by M. Carolus Duran. This 
is a picture which should be looked at with great care; it is 
No. 493 in the sixth room, and hangs high up above the line, on 
the large wall facing the door. It is an interesting experiment 
to stand in this doorway and look at the wall in front, and notice 
how M. Duran’s work (it is simply that of a lady in black, in 
modern dress) absolutely obscures all the pictures which sur- 
round it. One may like or not like the style of his painting— 
and for our own part, we do not consider it by any means the 
highest art—but the brilliancy and power of the work is perfectly 
indisputable. The babies and the sentimental damsels of every 
kind of our English painters, flying here and there in confusion, so 
to speak, from this great French painting, sink into utter insignifi- 
cance beside M. Duran’s portrait. The truth is that the manisa 
great artist, and that this is one of the best of his later works. 
The more it is looked at, the more vividly truthful it becomes; the 
slightly parted lips seem to be unclosing in the act of speech; the 
little foot, in its delicate shoe and silk stocking, seems to be tap- 
ping the floor eagerly. It may be suggested to those who care 
about such matters—not, of course, the Academicians themselves 
—that if a very great foreign artist of assured reputation and 
undisputed power has his work accepted by English painters, it 
should at least be hung in some fairly honourable position. To 
go and put a picture like this high up above the line in a sixth 
room is to commit one of those mingled stupidities and im- 
pertinences of which our countrymen are too frequently guilty. 
It shows either such jealousy or such ignorance, or such a 
mingling of both, that it is really difficult to speak of it with 
patience. It would be a great deal better that we should say 
frankly, ‘“‘ No; we won’t have you at all; you paint too well for 
us,” than that we should accept a masterpiece, and hang it like 
a daub. 

To return to our third room, Mr. David Murray sends a little 
pastoral, which, though less interesting than some of his work, 
deserves notice for its originality. Mr. Marks’s “At the 
Ferry” is only a single figure of the humorous kind, but has 
the special quaint quality, the almost literary flavour, which 
has made this artist’s reputation. Mr. Boughton’s most 
important work hangs next to this, and shows a somewhat 
new departure; it is entitled “The Councillors of Peter the 
Headstrong,” and is an interior with many seated figures. This 
is one of those pictures of which, to paraphrase Wordsworth, we 
may say there are— 


‘“ All to praise and very few to love.” 


It is excessively clever, full of careful painting and keen obser- 
vation of character, but hardly in any sense of the word 
beautiful, and only intelligible with the help of the quotation 
appended to it in the catalogue. Fancy, if this picture were to 
last till the twenty-fifth century, what an unanswerable 
enigma its subject would probably be! And is it not the first 
guality of a work of fine art that it should explain itself? 
We have spoken of three good portraits; let us mention one 
very bad contribution of Mr. Poynter, which is a likeness 
of the Marquis of Ripon. We do not intend to enter into any 
criticism of this composition, which shows Mr. Poynter at his 
very worst, nor should we have mentioned it were it not that it 
is necessary sometimes to draw attention to the careless work of 








men who can, when they like, paint good pictures. When we 
consider that Mr. Poynter in years gone by has done such work 
as the “Israel in Egypt,” “The Catapult,” and “The Visit 
of Diana to Atsculapius,” it seems almost incredible that he 
should have sunk down to this hard, flat, coarsely-drawn, unin- 
teresting tea-board presentment of the Marquis of Ripon, 
There does not appear to us to be a single quality of fine 
art therein worthy of the name. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Cookham” 
hangs near this, and is a pleasant specimen, not notable for 
any great originality of treatment. It has a thin prettiness 
which distinguishes Mr. Cole’s usual work, and is in his and 
its own style a successful painting. Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
“ Rizpah,” to which has been allotted the place of honour in 
the middle of the long wall of this third gallery, is notable for 
its drawing of the rock on which the jackals are crouching, 
more than for the seated figure or even the animals. But we 
have spoken of Mr. Riviere’s work in earlier notices, and 
cannot now enter into details about this picture. Close to this 
hangs Mr. Caton Woodville’s “In Vain,” a picture of the 
return of Sir Herbert Stewart’s force from Metemmeh, 1885,— 
not even a good illustration of its subject, and as a work of 
art scarcely deserving a notice. The truth is that Mr. Wood- 
ville has entirely ruined his artistic faculty by enormous over- 
production, an over-prodaction of pictures chiefly out of his own 
head. His work grows to have less and less reference to Nature, 
his colour becomes more and more dull and uninteresting; and 
the “go” and dash of his compositions, which constituted their 
great merit some years ago, have almost entirely evaporated, 
The Alma-Tadema, which hangs within a few paces of this 
last-mentioned work, is a capital picture to look at after Mr, 
Woodville’s, if only because it so entirely takes the taste out of 
one’s mouth of the latter artist’s sloppy painting; it is called 
“ An Apodyterium,” and represents the interior of a Roman bath 
with several figures unclothed. The great fault of the picture 
is that in at least a quarter of it there is no incident or interest 
whatever, nothing but a great blank space of marble round 
which the figures are grouped. As a composition, indeed, 
it is frankly ugly; as a piece of painting and drawing, 
excessively fine; and, above all, the pleasure we get from 
the work is owing to the fact of its being done as well 
as the painter could do it. It is not only the work of a 
master, but it is the work of a master doing his very best. 
For a specimen of the portraits which are sometimes admitted 
—we must presume on purely disinterested considerations—to 
Burlington House, it is desirable to look a little above this 
composition of Tadema’s to the gigantic full-length tableau of 
Captain Verner, D.A.A.G., Nile Expeditionary Force. We have 
no doubt that this gentleman is a gallant soldier and a most 
estimable individual, but by what right a painting of this 
class—one which we should imagine was done entirely for the 
family delight—should be allowed to occupy a large wall-space 
in the most important room of the Academy, is a matter we 
cannot understand. 

The picture of the fourth room is, of course, Mr. Burne 
Jones’s “ Depths of the Sea,” which we have previously criticised 
at length; but we should like to say here that though closer 
acquaintance has by no means changed the opinion we expressed 
in our first notice of this picture, yet that it is one which becomes, 
as Osric would say, “ very precious to the fancy ” when it is well 
known. The truth is that the work is so far superior in qualities 
of both mind and hand to the pictures which surround it, that 
any and all of its peculiarities can be easily condoned; but, at 
all events, it is a very beautiful thing; what need we care for 
anything else? Mr. Alfred Hunt’s “ Dunstanburgh ” is one of 
the best landscapes we have had from his hands for a long time. 
but scarcely calls for detailed notice, as it shows no new 
departure on the part of the artist, and its qualities are such as 
are well known to all his admirers. Mr. Alfred Hunt is 
one of those artists who, if a more liberal recognition 
of the claims of landscape-painters were allowed, would 
undoubtedly have been made a Royal Academician, and 
would, we think, have done more honour to that body 
than the delineators of Scotch mists and blasted trees who 
are generally selected. At all events, this is delicate work 
of Mr. Hunt’s, and has an aim and a meaning, not simply a 
motiveless reproduction of one monotonous piece of Nature. We 
were looking a few days ago, in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool, at Mr. Hunt’s great picture of ‘ The Debateable 
Land.” It seemed to us perfectly incredible that a painter who 
could do work of such a quality should not have received some 
Academic recognition during the whole of his long artistic life. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 

Tur apology which Mr. Stephens thinks it necessary to make 
for the publication of his History of the French Revolution is 
rendered entirely unnecessary by the very high merit and value 
of the first volume, which takes us down to the flight to 
Varennes and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. If 
the two other volumes which are promised maintain the same 
standard of excellence, we shall have, what has been much 
wanted in England, a standard and consecutive history of the 
period which is not likely to be superseded. Carlyle’s French 
Revolution stands entirely by itself, and no one, certainly 
not Mr. Stephens, is likely to attempt to enter into a hopeless 
competition with that ‘Titanic effort. But there is nothing 
which will so much enhance the pleasure of reading Carlyle as 
to turn, before or after reading him, to this plain and workman- 
like statement of the plain facts of the story. More than this, 
Carlyle, trae as was his insight and great as was his power 
of drawing human character io his own inimitable style, wrote 
in 1837, not fifty years after the meeting of the States-General 
and the taking of the Bastille. We are now approaching the 
centenary of those events, and not only has much information 
come to light which was buried in unpublished, private, and 
public archives, but altogether new methods of dealing with 
history have become almost universal. The German school of 
specialists, of which the founder was Ranke, has invaded France, 
and hosts of writers have been engaged in the last fifty years in 
illustrating from documents bearing on special and sometimes 
minute departments, the great drama which is still so intimately 
related to modern European politics. 

The most striking instance of the new information which has 
become accessible since Carlyle wrote, is the correspondence 
between Mirabeau and La Marck, and the correspondence of 
Marie Antoinette with her mother and brother, which together 
put a new complexion on Mirabeau’s relations with the Court. 
From this it appears that Carlyle was mistaken in supposing 
that Mirabeau’s appreciation of the Queen was at all recipro- 
cated. ‘That wilful and imperious woman, though she had great 
natural ability, and though her whole life is now inevitably 
tinged with the hervism she displayed at its close, was quite 
destitute of education, and this disabled her from looking upon 
politics as anything but private interests on an extended scale, 
and entirely incapacitated her from distinguishing the possible 
from the impossible. She never had any confidence in Mirabeau, 
not because of his character, for she had no scruples in making 
friends of the Volignacs and the Lamballes, but because he gave 
her unpalatable advice. This advice she never followed until 
she was obliged, and then only in half-measures. She could 
not believe that the day of autocracy was over, and she carried 
into politics, when she was obliged to attend to them, the same 
wilful capriciousness which marked her conduct in private life. 
Mr. Stephens is right when he asks us to pity the little Princess 
brought to the Court of Louis XV. at the age of fourteen, and 
left there with no better control than the occasional sermons of 
the good old Austrian Ambassador; but he is right, also, to 
point out the low standard of morality, the recklessness and 
extravagance, the obstinacy and judicial blindness, in which 
such an education naturally resulted. Everything Mr. Stephens 
adds to what we already knew only serves to contirm the judg- 
ment of a better-known writer that “ Marie Antoinette was 
ignorant, unteachable, blind to events and deaf to good counsels, 
a bitter grief to her heroic mother, the evil genius of her 
husband, the despair of her truest advisers, and an exceedingly 
bad friend to the people of France.” 

While such is the judgment of the Queen, which Mr. Stephens’s 
book confirms, he has contributed much to enhance our admira- 
tion of Mirabeau as a statesman. Mirabeau is the greatest 
example of one of the most pernicious effects of the ancien 
régime in France. It was a system which deliberateiy destroyed 
the usefulness of her sons. Mirabeau plunged into vices and 
follies quite unworthy of his nature, partly because no useful 
public career was open tohim. Heisalsoa conspicuous example 
of a man who can remain good and great at heart while he is 
still pursued by the furies of his present and past vices. Above 
all, he is a warning to statesmen that no ability, no personal 
charm, and no sincerity of political purpose can ever make up 
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to a political leader for want of personal character. “Ah! how 
the immorality of my youth,” he bitterly exclaimed, “ hinders 
the public good.” Nevertheless, in spite of his vices, which were 
by no means confined to his youth, in spite of the popular sus- 
picions that he was bought by the Court, Mirabeau is the hero, 
and the worthy hero, of the first period of the French Revolution. 
His character is underrated by Frenchmen, for the very reason 
that made him great,—the thoroughly practical character of his 
statesmanship. Such men are rare in France, partly from the 
genius of her people, partly because she has only given repre- 
sentative institutions a short and intermittent trial. And it is 
curious that the only two Frenchmen who have within the 
century possessed that character, Gambetta and Mirabeau, were 
both snatched away in the very middle of their career. The 
greatest mistake that can be imputed to Mirabean as a states- 
man arose out of the pedantic and impracticable temper of 
the members of the Assembly with which he had to deal. It 
was true that he was in the service of the Court; but he was 
payé, pas vendu. He undertook to be the secret Prime Minister 
of the King, because the jealousy of the Assembly towards the 
Executive, enhanced by personal jealousy towards Mirabeau, had 
induced it to decree that no member of the Assembly could be a 
Minister. Such a decree could only secure a permanent mis- 
understanding between the Executive and the Legislature. 
Mirabeau ridiculed it because it rendered impossible the idea 
for which he was contending,—the idea of a democratic and 
Constitutional Monarchy, strong in Executive, but resting on the 
contidence of the people. “Iam for the restoration of order,” 
he wrote at the end of 1790, “ but not for the restoration of the 
old order.” This the majority of the Assembly could not under- 
stand, and it was, unfortunately, equally unintelligible to the 
Court. Marie Antoinette did not trust her best adviser, because 
the order she wished to be restored was the old order. Even 
when she tried to carry out his plans she failed, because 
his plans were devised with an object different from hers. 
A good illustration of this is the miserable flight to Varennes, 
which is only not ridiculous because it is full of tragedy and 
pathos. Mirabeau’s policy was for the King to make a public 
appeal to France against the Parisian mob, after careful pre- 
parations, and with solemn pledges that all which had been done 
by the Assembly would be adhered to by the King. The flight 
to Varennes was an appeal not to France, but to the foreigners 
and the émigrés. It was not carefully prepared. It was a sur- 
prise to every one. It was a secret flight, and not a public 
appeal. Above all, the letter to the Assembly which the King 
left behind him retracted every concession, good and bad, which 
he had made, the concessions which had been made to the public 
opinion of France, as well as concessions which had been made 
to the turbulence of Paris. Mirabeau believed that civil war 
was necessary, and that it could not but end in the success of 
the party of order. The King had absurd scruples about 
civil war; while, urged on by the Queen, he had no objection 
to bring in a motley army of foreiguers and dissolute run- 
away courtiers to coerce his people. To fly to the frontier 
was to put the crowning-stone on to the unpopularity of the 
Court, to play into the hands of the Jacobin Club, to alienate 
and cow the party of order, and to render it inevitable that when 
order was restored, it should be restored on the ruins of the 
Monarchy. 


Another branch of the subject on which Mr. Stephens is able 
by his careful collation of recent authorities to throw new light, 
is the provincial history of the Revolution. He has an excellent 
and instructive chapter on the “Elections to the States- 
General,” in which the different local circumstances of each 
province, and the main points which each contributed to the 
general result, are carefully and succinctly stated. The import- 
ance of the action taken by the local Assembly of Dauphiné 
has never been brought out before. Dauphiné, by its example to 
the rest of France, superseded the orders of the Court, en- 
couraged the liberal noblesse, taught the curés to elect curés 
and not dignitaries, and the burghers not to separate themselves 
from the rest of the Tiers Etat. Ina country where the repre- 
sentatives of the nation had not met for 173 years, everything 
about their constitution and the method of electing them was a 
matter of archeology rather than of politics. A precedent was 
everything, and that precedent the Assembly of Dauphiné 
supplied. The only other sources of information as to 
the States-General were the pamphlets which were showered 
from the printing-press not only in Paris, but all over 
France, and Mr. Stephens points out how often the local 
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pamphleteer became the representative of the locality in 
the States-General. Of the more noted names, Rabaut de 
St. Etienne, Larevellitre-Lepaux, Lanjuinais, Boissy d’Anglas, 

étion, and Robespierre were all local pamphleteers. This 
history of the elections owes much to the collection of 
these pamphlets in the British Museum, of which the Croker 
collection forms a part. Carlyle never saw this collection; Mr. 
Froude says because of the stupidity of the officials; Mr. 
Stephens says because Carlyle demanded a private room to work 
in. But besides Mr. Stephens’s account of the elections, the view 
of the Provinces in 1789 (chapter vi.), and of the Provinces and 
Colonies in 1790-91 (chapter xvi.), are both full of interest and 
new matter. Provincial history has been making great strides in 
France in the last fifty years; and this account of the Provinces 
during the Revolution has been quite inaccessible to the English 
reader up to the present time. The account of the burning of the 
chdteaux, which was done not from patriotic motives, nor from 
hostility to the landlords, but, asin the rebellion of Wat Tyler in 
England, to destroy the evidences of the servitude of the peasants 
and the lord's title to unpopular rent, is very good ; as is also that 
of the “ great fear” when the rumours of “ brigands,” who never 
existed, convulsed the whole of provincial France. Mr. Stephens 
also carefully explains the tenure of land in France, and sums 
up very well the facts, which show that the subdivision of the 
land into very small holdings was not the result of the 
Revolution. It was the result of the old division into 
small copyhold holdings, as we should call them, which, 
when the feudal dues were abolished in the Revolution, 
became the absolute possessions of the tenants. In the 
chapter on the Army and Navy we think we detect traces 
of hasty writing and a less carefully polished style. But 
the main facts are carefully brought out, and the way in which 
the Constituent Assembly ruined the French Army and destroyed 
the Navy by attempting to substitute the rights of man for 
military discipline, is very amusingly told. We wish we had 
more space to bring out the various points of Mr. Stephens’s 
book. There is a humour and variety about his style which 
make his book fascinating. There is no attempt at fine-writing, 
but the writing never falls below the subject, and with such a 
subject that is saying a good deal. Altogether, we look forward 
to Mr. Stephens’s next volume, and commend our readers not to 
be content with a knowledge of this one at second-hand. 


LE VALBRIANT.* 
NotwitustanpinG the utmost care in bottling and transmission, 
connoisseurs in the finer but least alcoholised Burgundy wines, 
say that much of their aroma is lost before they reach British 
palates ; and thongh Lady Herbert’s translation of Mrs. Craven’s 
recent novel, lame as it often is, is certainly not among the worst, 
we prefer to deal with the original, in its graceful and iridescent, 
rather than sparkling, style, which illumines the incidents, and 
beautifies the stage on which the half-dozen figures of the story, 
play their parts. Itis our contention that the use of fiction is to 
smooth the passage from what is common fact, to what is ideal 
beauty. We regret the pessimism which is coarsening and 
corrupting Art, and we think that no form of literature should 
be more helpful than prose romance in combating the despair 
of humanity. None more than the French self-styled “ realists ” 
have deepened that despair in those who have been misled by 
their cynical representation of life, for we crave at any cost to 
know the whole truth about our fellow-men, and because 
of our sad consciousness of inexplicable evil, we, with a 
shudder, incline to think that the revolting details of 
psychical putrefaction are all the truer for their horribleness. 
The magnified vibrios in the drop of Paris water exhibited by 
some modern writers frighten us from the calm perception that 
man is bigger than these creatures born of dirt by his whole 
stature, though unhappily they can and do breed mortal diseases 
inhim. The tragedy and the comedy of life depend on other 
relations than those of the sewer, and though typhoid fever be 
a very serious fact, and vice and moral disintegration be still 
more serious evils in our environment, Art, the consoler and 
teacher, should have naught to do with them, save to use them 
in their subservient place. Fiction should be constructive, not 
destructive, of human society, and should give us diagrams of 
higher life, not “diagrams of dissolution.” The skill of the 
Paris novel-wrights is admirable in collection of facts, but the 
facts they collect are not material out of which to create human 
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figures. Even Frankenstein was not made of street refuse, and 
consequently, with all their admirable literary technique, there 
is little of heart-stirring power in the mass of yellow-covered 
volumes. Nor can their vogue last beyond the present weary 
satiety of a society enervated by the sense of advancing storms, 
Wedo not deny that all things incident to human life are legitimate 
materials for fiction; but if it be an art, fiction must respect the 
limitations of all art. It cannot escape without suicide from itg 
mission of representing beauty. The beauty may be in cyclones 
as in calms, in man’s worst excesses as in his serenest life,—but 
the cyclones must be suggestive of the calm they interrupt, the 
excesses must be aberrations from the ideal perfection of 
existence, or the purpose of Art is unfulfilled, The justification 
of fiction as more than recreative is, that by touching the various 
strings of human life, it recovers harmonies that might be 
otherwise forgotten. It is not enough that it should be an imi- 
tative machine, giving, though with the utmost truth, only the 
dissonant and uncontrolled noises of the human chaos. 

These remarks will, perhaps, explain why we value the literary 
work of Mrs. Craven, and think her latest story, Le Vulbriant, 
deserves a notice in its French form which we have not given 
to the far more exciting studies of life which have lately issued 
from the Paris press. One of them, La Morte, by Octave 
Feuillet, well deserved a careful review, for it is a most vigorous 
and artistic protest against the drift of the Paris world. In its 
pages, the distinguished writer sets the Christian against the 
Atheistic ideals with remarkable skill. He has dwelt with more 
detail on the evil personages than on the good; he paints in the 
limited scale of pigments possible to artists, from the dark 
upwards; Mrs. Craven, from white light downwards, as it is 
said Turner attempted to do in his latest work. The darker 
pictures will be the more popular, as Rembrandt’s are; but were 
it not for such as Mrs. Craven, and the persons whom she 
loves to create, the very traditions which have enabled M. Feuillet 
to set before us his Aliette de Courteheuse would have been 
extinct. Testifying as it does to what the modera drift of 
materialist society is tending, expounding with a clear voice 
the modern dance of death, Za Morte sins by its sadness. It 
gives us, no doubt, “ authentic tidings of invisible things,” but 
the “invisible things” are shadowy and grey as the ghosts of 
Hades. It is forlornly pessimist, while confessing that there is 
sunshine in “ another place.” But fiction of the best sort cannot 
afford to be pessimistic, and if it has artistic qnalities and 
recreative value, if it be meant to brighten hope and help us to 
greater goodwill to our fellow-men, it should leave us cheered 
for effort. Forcing on us facts of our being too subtle for ordinary 
observation, though recognisable when uttered, it should correct 
by its wider outlook the false fancies and morbid imaginations 
which most of us, at least when new to life, construct for our- 
selves in our own mental laboratories. 

In La Morte, we have an admirable sketch of a man of the 
world’s conversion to the “ancient ways.” In Le Valbriant, the 
principal personages have never left them, and their conversion 
is but to liberal ideas concerning our sovereign, Demos. We 
hasten to say that Mrs. Craven is never didactic, yet, as we read 
her sketch of modern life, we see how personages endowed with 
any true nobility must feel the social responsibilities of the day. 
They are all the more instantly pressing in France, that the 
Revolution still burns with here and there a jet of angry flame. 


The story opens in a secluded chéfeau, where the Comte de 
Bois d’Harlay awaits a letter from his only daughter, the 
Marquise de Livernois, whose marriage four years before had 
been arranged according to French conventions, and had proved 
entirely unhappy. From her last novel, Eliane, it is clear that 
Mrs. Craven does not consider our British, haphazard, way of 
offering our daughters in the market, more successful than the 
French plan of private contract arranged by parents, who are 
sometimes, after a life’s experience, not so dazzled by wealth and 
rank as modern ingénues, while they are certainly more senti- 
mental. The expected letter from M. de Bois d’Harlay’s daughter 
brought the news of her sudden widowhood, and that she was 
bringing home a weary and disenchanted heart to the house where 
already sadness seemed of obligation. Thesketch of her mother, 
a grande dame, who had known the pangs of the emigration, 
the short-lived triumphs of the restored Bourbons, and the 
shiftless sulks of the Faubourg St. Germain, is perfectly drawn, 
however slight. The scorn of M.de Bois d’Harlay for his 
neighbour, the Vicomte d’Arcy, who had fought under 
Napoleon—a crime that might have been forgiven, had he not 
afterwards turned his chdteau into a factory, and disgraced 
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himself by success—is equally true. The generation that lived 
in the pre-railroad age has always a kind of Jane Austen interest 
for us; and simple and calm as are the scenes of that leisurely 
time in the opening chapters of Le Valbriant, they gain artistic 
breadth by the wide horizons of Mrs. Craven’s experience. She has 
seen so much, that she dares to be hopeful of her race; she has 
looked fairly at its discouragement, and passes on serenely con- 
fident, and this in itselfis very pleasant. One of those incidental 
remarks, which never are allowed to encumber the story, gives a 
hint whence comes this optimism. Discussing the ebb and flow 
of taste, she says: —“ The unmistakeable beauty of Nature and 
that of human souls alone preserves its empire uver us. It is not 
the handiwork of man, and its language, which can never change, 
addresses itself to what is unchangeable and eternal in us.” The 
book is full of this truest realism, which gives concrete form to 
what is immortal, and sums up the wide experience of the writer 
in fair and gracious pictures of hnmanity. Acknowledging, of 
course, that thereare mensuchas Madame de Livernois’s husband, 
the author sees what is evil in life as the felix culpa from which the 
noblest issues can be secured, the “ cloudy porch oft opening on 
the sun.” Not that M. de Livernois makes a good end, but Mrs. 
Craven’s serene confidence in the ultimate triumph of good is un- 
shaken by individual lapses. This colours her vivid reminiscences 
of the friends of her youth. The eloquence of Montalembert 
and the sanctity of Lacordaire have not been fruitless in her eyes, 
and the words she puts in the mouths of her personages ex- 
press her belief that the faith which moved the leaders of the 
Catholic revival fifty years ago is, notwithstanding present 
tyrannies of faction, the most vital force towards national pro- 
gress. So she honours the stirring young life of the present 
day, and her finest ladies and gentlemen feel its pulses. She is 
a link between the courtesies of the ancien régime, founded as 
it was on Christian ideals of social and family life, however 
sophisticated by Versailles, and the actwalités of the moment. 
The love of the millowner for the Marquise de Livernois is 
described with rare insight. The contest of their generosity, 
when, risking his life for the child of one of his hands, M. d’Arcy 
is all but permanently blinded, gives opportunity for the best 
sort of true romance,—the romance of which unselfish and 
ennobling love is always the mainspring. Colouring it, and 
influencing the lives of all in the story, are the social ideas of 
which Mrs. Craven’s nephew, Count Albert de Mun, is 
an eloquent advocate. Prominent among them is the 
belief that now, as in the making of Europe, it is the 
duty of men who are aristocrats in the proper sense to 
re-establish the weakened laws of the old Christendom; to 
replace “ fraternity’ by brotherhood, and “liberty” by in- 
dividual freedom, and to distribute happiness in more even 
shares to those who are outrun and trampled on in the toil of 
evolution. To “ baptise the democracy,” and give safe direction 
to the splendid advance of mankind, is the work for modern 
paladins, and the vision of Gauthier d’Arcy. Our readers must 
discover how his example and enthusiasm leavened all around 
him, and the picture of his model mill is drawn not from fancy, 
but from literal fact. ‘ Patronage,” or the science of manu- 
facturing mastership, is better understood in many French 
factories than in England, where we have no corresponding 
word to describe the duties of the employer of labour; and 
when so many of us are eager to do solid good, Mrs. Craven’s 
hints ought to find many attentive to them. 

Le Valbriant, however, is so essentially French, that much of 
its charm might be lost to English readers, were it not for its 
ideals of life that are common to all who have turned their faces 
towards the light. It is a very perfect and finished sketch of 
French provincial life. The Bois d’ Harlays are real people, clearly 
cousins of M. Octave Feuillet’s De Courteheuses. If the heroine 
of La Morte had lived and found a D'Arcy, the last words of 
Aliette might have been those echoed by Lucie de Livernois :— 
“ Joy passes so quickly, that it is scarcely recognised before it 
disappears ; but sorrows pass too, and how often are they com- 
panioned by heavenly delights !” 





EVOLUTION AND REVELATION.* 
Tar this work should have so soon reached a second edition is 
@ proof of the anxiety in the public mind to attain to a modus 
vivendi between Evolution and Revelation. In truth, the 
literature of conciliation seems to be very popular. Dr. 
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Matheson has many qualifications to fit him for the accom- 
plishment of this task, He is able; he is eloquent; he has 
read widely in the literature of theology and philosophy, and 
has thought over the problems which at present invite attention 
and await solution. His book is not so much a criticism either 
of the Old Faith or of the New. He does not profess to inquire 
into the truth of the theory of Evolution, nor ask if it is sup- 
ported by adequate truth. His question is,—Suppose it true, 
what then? Can the Old Faith live with the New ? 

That the book is able, and the argumentation subtle and 
ingenious, we need not say. We admire the subtle energy of his 
argument ; we have an endless variety of illustrative statements 
set forth with great felicity of phrase ; and we are often carried 
away with the strong rash of eloquence, until we are ready 
almost to accept his conclusions as inevitable. There are many 
excellent things in the book. ‘The first four chapters are 
admirable. They state the question, they show it is no new 
question, they argue it in an admirable manner; and of the book 
as a whole, in tone, and temper, and style, we have nothing but 
praise. 

When we ask, however, has Dr. Matheson succeeded in giving 
an affirmative answer to the question ? we are not so sure. We 
may frankly say that, in our judgment, Dr. Matheson has not 
made out his case. An attempt like this, so chivalrously made 
by Dr. Matheson, should be treated with all respect. It is pro- 
bable that any attempt at compromise should at the outset 
offend both parties. Still, it is best for the ultimate settlement 
of the question that we should not make too much haste, nor 
strive to hide differences which exist and are real. If necessary, 
we may let the Old Faith and the New subsist for a little longer 
side by side, or it may be in conflict, until we see more clearly 
the nature and tendency of both. Those who believe in the final 
victory of truth need not make haste. 

Taking Dr. Matheson’s book as it stands, with the question he 
asks, and our answer is,—The Old Faith can live with the New, 
if the New be what he describes it to be. We quite readily 
accept his description of the Old Faith as sufficient and 
adequate in the circumstances and for the purpose he has in 
view. We grant at once that he has found a number of places 
in which the Old and New may meet in harmony. When, how- 
ever, we come to consider the description of the New Faith 
given by Dr. Matheson, and compare it with the doctrine of 
Evolution set forth by its advocates, we feel persuaded that no 
reconciliation is possible on the line pursued by him. We 
observe that Dr. Matheson in his book lays the greatest possible 
stress on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the persistence of 
force, and of the inscrutable nature of force. He refers to it in 
every chapter, and builds his argument mainly on what is implied 
in it. 

Supposing that Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable 
should readily lend itself to the Theistic implications found in 
it by Dr. Matheson, we should not be one step nearer to the goal. 
It is now pretty generally recognised that the metaphysical 
basis which Mr. Spencer seeks to give to his doctrine of Evolu- 
tion does not really belong to it. He makes no use of his meta- 
physical conception in the working-out of his system. He has 
not attempted to show why the Unknowable should manifest 
itself in time, nor why it should manifest itself as a material 
world before it appears under the form of mind or conscious- 
ness. In order to make a beginning with the building-up of his 
system, Mr. Spencer has to identify the inscrutable force with 
the actual working forces which we know. He really works not 
with the Unknowable, but with the known forces, which we 
observe active and operative in the world. From these known 
forces he sets out, with them he works, and he finds no need of 
anything beyond them in order to account for all the changes 
and all the progress of the world. Mr. Spencer does not admit, 
as Dr. Matheson says “he does and must, that movement 
requires a mover.” On the contrary, he expressly tells us that 
he deliberately chose the word “ persistence” instead of the 
word “conservation,” because “ conservation’ implies a con- 
server and act of conserving. Nor does he at all agree with Dr. 
Matheson’s statement that “the modern evolutionist believes 
that matter has no powers of its own.” Mr. Spencer says :— 

“Men who have not risen above that vulgar conception which 
unites with matter the contemptuous epithets ‘gross’ and ‘ brute,’ 
may naturally feel dismay at the proposal to reduce the phenomena 
of Life, of Mind, and of Society to a level with those which they 
think so degraded. But whoever remembers that the forms of exist- 
ence which the uncultivated regard with so much scorn, are shown 


by the man of science to be the more marvellous the more they are 
investigated, and are also proved in their ultimate natures absolutely 
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incomprehensible—as absolutely incomprehensible as sensation, or 
the conscious something which perceives it—whoever clearly recog- 
nises this truth, will see that the course proposed does not imply a 
degradation of the so-called higher, but ar elevation of the so-called 
lower.” (First Principles, p. 556.) 


Thus Mr. Spencer wrote many years ago. 
lication he writes to the same effect :— 


In his latest pub- 


“Each generation of physicists discovers in so-called ‘brute 

matter’ powers which but a few years before the more instructed 
physicists would have thought incredible, as instance the ability of a 
mere iron plate to take up the complicated aerial vibrations produced 
by articulate speech, which, translated into multitudinous and varied 
electric pulses, are retranslated a thousand miles off by another iron 
plate, and again heard as articulate speech. When the explorer of 
Nature sees that, quiescent as they appear, surrounding solid bodies 
are thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal in their amounts, 
~—when the spectroscope proves to him that molecules on the earth 
pulsate in harmony with molecules in the stars,—there is forced on 
him the inference that every point in space thrills with an ivfinity of 
vibrations passing through it in all directions, the conception to which 
he tends is much less that of a Universe of dead matter, than that of 
a Universe everywhere alive; alive, if not in the restricted sense, 
still in a general sense.’’ (Hcclesiastical Institutions, p. 840.) 
We quote these passages in order to show what, in the view of 
Mr. Spencer, the New Faith really is. The more wonderful the 
properties of matter can be shown to be, the less need will there 
be to call in the aid of the inscrutable force to make any 
final change. The inscrutable force remains at hand and 
within call as a deus ex machind in the time of need. If Dr. 
Matheson succeeded in showing that this inscrutable force may 
readily enough submit to a Theistic interpretation of itself, he 
would still have to face the difficulty of a modus vivendi with 
the theory of Evolution as wrought out by Mr. Spencer in his 
various works. This is really the work which he must do if he 
is to make good his theory. Mr. Spencer believes he can 
interpret all things in terms of matter and motion. Life is a 
result of physical forces. It arose out of them. It will vanish 
with the forms which present forces have when that universal 
dissolution comes to which all things tend in virtue of the per- 
sistence of force. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Spencer almost in terms denies ail 
that Dr. Matheson affirms with regard to special creation, the 
Divine origin of life, the primitive man, Providence, and immor- 
tality. If we take his successive works and place them alongside 
of Dr. Matheson’s chapters, we shall find the work of concilia- 
tion to be exceedingly difficult. The solution offered by Mr. 
Spencer contradicts that offered by Dr. Matheson step by step. 
Dr. Matheson points to the nossibility of correspondence between 
man and his Maker, and he makes out his case ; but Mr. Spencer 
affirms these to be mere delusions which have grown out of 
dreams, and have been evolved out of the savage belief in 
ghosts. Dr. Matheson lays stress on the sense of freedom, the 
consciousness of self-identity, the feeling of moral obligation. As 
a consequence of the theory of Evolution, Mr. Spencer holds these 
also to be delusive, or illusive. There is no position assumed 
by Dr. Matheson or argued by him which is not denied or ex- 
plained away by Mr. Spencer. With regard to the religious 
idea, and to customs and institutions connected with it, Mr. 
Spencer has no hesitation in declaring them to be delusions 
from end to end. If we are to take Mr. Spencer as a guide to 
the meaning of Evolution, we cannot help regarding it as sub- 
versive of the Old Faith, and destructive of all its contents. We 
can no longer have the old conceptions of God, of man, and of 
the world; there will remain only a persistent force and its 
vanishing manifestations, of which evanescent quantities man, 
with his moral and spiritual life, is one. 

Nor will the theory of Evolution, as taught by Mr. Spencer, 
allow Dr. Matheson to hold the position he describes in the 
following eloquent words :— 

“The recent age of Evolution has reversed the judgment that the 
display of physical strength was the display of the highest heroism. 
There has come into the world a higher kind of heroism—an ideal 
which consists, not in self-aggrandisement, but in self-surrender for 
the sake of others; not in the abundance of the things a man pos- 
sesses, but in the abundance of the things he can bestow. ‘There is 
no man who does not in his heart believe that the life of sacrifice for 
the universal good is nobler than the life of struggle for individual 
gain, more like a hero, more wortby of a human soul.” 

For Mr. Spencer teaches in The Data of Ethics that conduct 
which has any element of pain in it, is so far bad, and the life 
of sacrifice described so well and truly by Dr. Matheson, is to 
Mr. Spencer part of the “ tacit assumption common to Pagan 
stoics and Christian ascetics, that we are so diabolically 
organised, that pleasures are injurious, and pains beneficial.” 











The ethics of Evolntion will not bear the weight of the generous 
inference drawn from it by Dr. Matheson. 


We submit, then, that any attempted conciliation between 
Evolution and Revelation must have regard to the actual exposi. 
tion of the theory of Evolution, in its detailed solution of 
problems. This Dr. Matheson has not done. What he has 
done is to give a Theistic interpretation of Mr. Spencer's 
inscrutable force. He has a perfect right to do so. Suppose it 
done, however, he has not accomplished much. For the con. 
nection between the inscrutable force and its effect is too 
vague to allow the Theistic interpretation of it to have any 
bearing on the actual problem of Evolution. What we wish 
to say here is that Dr. Matheson parts company with Mr, 
Spencer at the outset. For the inscrutable force, according 
to Mr. Spencer, works along the lines of Evolution, and works 
on no other lines. When the inscrutable force has manifested 
itself in matter and motion, and has committed itself to the 
formula of Evolution, it, according to Mr. Spencer, has left to 
itself no possibility of action beyond these lines. If it had an 
existence apart from matter and motion, if it could hasten the 
progress or change the direction of Evolution, this possibility 
would be fatal to the theory of Mr. Spencer. Dr. Matheson assumes 
that the inscrutable force has an existence, and can maintain 
itself apart from the universe; can enter into relations with it, 
and can communicate to it, if not new elements, at least new 
directions. Here we are face to face with a controversy as old 
as speculation, of which controversy Dr. Matheson takes one 
side, and Mr. Spencer the other. It is old as Hindooism, old 
as the schools of Greece. Is God transcendent to the world, 
as well as immanent to it? We take a particular instance, 
and we remark that the same issue arises in every chapter of 
the latter part of Dr. Matheson’s book. ‘“ Alike,” says Dr. 
Matheson, “in the system of Mr. Spencer, and in the system of 
him who wrote the first chapter of the Book of Genesis, the 
primal agency was not matter, but movement. The difference 
between them does not lie here, it lies in their view of 
the agency that moves.” The difference between them, 
in our view, is greater far. With Mr. Spencer, the moving 
agency is wholly within the indefinite, incoherent homo. 
geneity. He finds no reason for, no proof of, any activity 
or agency from above or from without. Both Dr. Matheson 
and the writer of the Book of Genesis assume that the agent 
who “ moved upon the face of the waters” did not lose itself in 
the world, so as to have no existence apart from it. On the 
contrary, they assume the continued separate existence of the 
moving agency, and the possibility of its entering into new 
relations with the evolving world. The difference here is funda- 
mental, and it does not help us to find secondary points 
of contact between Theism and Evolution while this fatal 
chasm remains unbridged. Dr. Matheson as steadfastly 
insists on, as Mr. Spencer resists, the contention that the 
inscrutable force may have other ways of existing and of 
working beyond and in addition to those represented by 
the formula of Evolution. It is well to recognise this funda- 
mental difference,—The Old Faith can live with anything which 
does not identify God with the world. It can afford to look 
with kindly interest on all attempts to make the growth of things 
more intelligible. It is not concerned how much time is taken 
in the process, nor how slowly the changes may have been 
effected. But it cannot live with anything which will not permit 
it to hold that the Creator has a life apart from the Creation, 
that God may enter into new relations with His creatures, and 
that He may be known by them. It cannot live with the theory 
of Evolution as held by Mr. Spencer, nor is it necessary that it 
should. It may live with Evolution, but not with the Evolution 
of Mr. Spencer. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY.* 


Tuat there is a touch of genius in Mr. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy, both his stories show, though in this latter of the two 
there is a blurring of the narrative, and a superfluity of vague 
philosophy of the fatalistic type, which almost quench the spark 
of genius, which is nevertheless revealed not unfrequently in 
the dialogue, as well as in the almost unaccountable vividness 
with which we see one or two of the least-described figures. 
The story is, indeed, more hinted than told, and the fatalistic 
philosophy is often so freely mingled with descriptions of 
Nature, that one is at a loss to know whether the drift of 





* The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Author of ‘‘ But Yet a 
Woman.” 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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the writer is theoretic or poetic. But the dialogue is often so 
good,—though some of the remarks are shot so high over our 
heads that we cannot catch their drift—and the skill in 
rendering one or two of each sex is so considerable, that 
hazy as The Wind of Destiny is,—and surely a “wind” of 
any kind ought not to be hazy,—the reader who takes up the 
pook is not likely to lay it down without finishing it, nor to 
lay it down, when he does finish it, without a feeling of gentle 
admiration for the writer, which is not, perhaps, the less sincere, 
if he reject, as the present writer does, with his whole mind, 
the philosophy inculcated alike in the title, the motto, and the 
final reflections of the quasi-hero. The motto of the story is 
taken from Spinoza, and expresses the deepest thought of that 
great but most unpsychological of thinkers:—“They who 
believe that they can speak, or keep silence, in a word, act, in 
virtue of a free decision of the soul, dream with their eyes 
open.” And the following is the ripest fruit which ex- 
perience brings to the shrewd old thinker whose life is the 
thread on which the tale is strung :—‘ Others thou shalt drive, 
and they thee; but thyself never.” Well, a story ought not to 
be written to illustrate a philosophical maxim of any kind, 
even if it were a true maxim; and so far as this story is written 
to illustrate these maxims, it fails to inspire confidence, and 
rather, indeed, incites us to depreciation. But the writer 
is, after all, more of an impressionist than of a doctrinaire, 
and cares more to describe the agencies which play with 
the human spirit, than to prove his thesis that the spirit has 
none of these at its own disposal, but is, in fact, the mere sport 
of the impressed forces of nature and circumstance. He paints 
better than he analyses, and says many things so bright and so 
characteristic, that the dialogue in these two little volumes is 
among the best we have lately read, though here and there, as 
we have said, the shafts disappear in the blue, and we cannot 
even conjecture at what mark they were aimed. Take this, on 
the impossibility of true biography, by way of illustrating the 
author’s thoughtfulness :— 

“Schonberg prided himself upon an inner life, unaffected by the 

storms which beat about his personality. And there was, in truth, 
in his nature a solitary summit, lifted above mutation and tides. 
Speculation had busied itself about this man, the more so because of 
the solitude be carried with him. It is not necessary to have taken 
a city to excite curiosity, or to become worthy the pen of the 
biographer. Biographer! One can almost see his eyes take fire at 
the word. For what is more presumptuous than to write the history 
of a man? Trace the red and the black drops to the veins of his 
ancestors, set his portrait over against the title-page, strand him in a 
universe cf self-seekers, catalogue his tastes, describe his habits, 
hoard up the meagre incidents,—after all, the man escapes you, hid 
within that zone of infinite repulsion which surrounds the soul as it 
does the atom.” 
That last sentence strikes us as singularly apt and happy. Or 
take this, on the fascination of an assumed martyrdom :—“ There 
are men for whom tears and embraces are uninteresting, but to 
whom the temptation of playing the martyr is irresistible.” 
Or, again, this, on the chief danger of ambition, the danger that 
it will reveal the poverty of the soul which entertains it :— 
“Oh, you disdain ambition ?’—‘No, I fear it.’—‘ You!’ ex- 
claimed Gladys, opening her eyes incredulously.’—‘ Yes, for 
others. Ambition only discloses one’s riches or poverty. We 
project ourselves into everything. Wealth, power, solitude, 
love,—they are all treasures or trifles. What we have is always 
what we are.’” Or take this, again, on the vanity of philosophy : 
—“**You laugh at the philosophers,’ said Gladys, sustaining 
his gaze resolutely; ‘I supposed you were one.—‘Oh,’ he 
replied, laughing, ‘I have an argument which will pin every one 
of my beliefs to the wall like a butterfly, and when I give them 
an airing they consume each other like the kine of Pharaoh.’” 
Or this, finally, on a source of popularity which is compara- 
tively rare :—‘‘ He never spoke of himself, a source of popularity 
few discover.” 

But, after all, the merit of the book is not so much in its few 
weighty sentences and its brisk dialogue, as in the very happy 
art of bringing character before us in a few pregnant touches, 
the skill of which is so great as almost to escape attention. 
The picture of Gladys,—intended, apparently, to be the 
picture of a figure eminently fascinating to the world at large, 
though it is eminently repellent to one reader of this tale,— 
is singularly vivid. Gladys is no doubt a real woman. She is 
tender without love, and she can love without tenderness. She 
is quite unconscious of the force of her own passion, and plays 
with herself and her passion as she would play with toys. She 
is prudent, and delights in skilfal fencing, and yet rushes into 
ruin as a moth flies into the candle. She is sweet in manner 





even when she is sore at heart, and appears to remain perfectly 
happy even in a loveless marriage,—loveless, that is, on her own 
side,—till the one object of her love is again within reach. And 
then she loses control of herself altogether. The picture of Gladys 
is singularly powerful, but we cannot help wondering why 
others are fascinated by what to us is so full of subtle repulsion. 
The sketch of her old Aunt Isabel is still more powerful, and, 
let us add, infinitely more attractive; and she, at least, under- 
stands herself, which Gladys certainly does not. And the sketch 
of Jack Temple, which hardly engages the writer for more than 
two or three pages, is living enough to make the reader regret 
that Mr. Sherburne Hardy did not study Jack Temple as sucha 
figure would have been studied by Thackeray. The quasi-hero, 
too, Dr. Schonberg, interests us deeply, and though his early 
history is sketched-in as only an “ impressionist ” would dare to 
sketch it in,in vague, blurred outlines that hardly yield a coherent 
narrative at all, yet his shyness and solitariness and shrewdness 
and his great though helpless power, take hold of the imagina- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the figure remains to the end 
more ideal than real. On the whole, imperfect and shadowy as 
the tale is, no one that reads it will doubt for a moment that 
The Wind of Destiny is the work of a man of genius. 





THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS, 1882—1885.* 

Into two moderate volumes Mr. Royle has compressed an 
account of England’s proceedings in regard to Egypt, beginning 
with the purchase of the Canal shares in 1875, and ending with 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff. The tale of the fighting of 1882, 
1884, and 1885 has been often told; but it was left to the 
author to give us a clear continuous narrative of the steps which 
landed us at Alexandria, led us to Khartoum, and left us with 
Egypt on our shoulders. Here is no partisan writing, no 
hysterical attempt to fix the load of responsibility on some one 
individual, or hang the issue on some mere link in the long- 
drawn chain which drew us from extravagant caution, 
through much slaughter, to the assumption of responsibilities 
not yet avowed. It is a cool statement of facts, presented with 
little comment, and untarnished by personal bias. The book is 
painful reading enough—painful because the whole miserable 
story might so easily have been different—while the reflections 
which it raises create only too many fears for the future. 
Events thus toyed with, inexorable laws thus misread, steps 
thus taken without any clear recognition of their significance, 
may bring an even fuller harvest of difficulty and danger. 

Mr. Royle is in a sense correct in holding that “the ultimate 
action of England on the banks of the Nile can be traced to her 
mixing herself up with questions of Egyptian finance;” but 
there is a large military question in the background, and, con- 
sidering that there are people who regard Constantinople as one 
of the thousand or so of “keys of India,” the wonder is that 
active handling of this more obvious key was so long postponed. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government would have none of it. Mr. 
Cave’s mission was not even to “be taken to imply any desire 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Egypt;” but up to that 
time no one appears to have realised the impending bankruptcy, 
of which there must have been abundant signs. Even at the 
end of 1876, Lord Derby would not adopt so heroic a measure 
as to “ authorise” the person selected by the Khedive to act as 
Controller under the Financial Decrees. At this period, as 
later, the French were in favour of more decided action, and our 
Foreign Secretary was soon impelled to a further step :—“ He 
would be happy to cooperate...... in any useful measure 
not inconsistent with the Khedive’s independent administra- 
tion.” The Commission of Inquiry having, however, dis- 
covered that the Khedive and his family had become landed 
proprietors to the extent of one-fifth of the cultivable 
land of Egypt, further and move direct interference in the 
“internal affairs” of the country was contemplated, and 
Mr. Rivers Wilson became Minister of Finance, appointed, 
of course, by the Khedive, Lord Salisbury merely recording 
his consent. In October, 1878, an English “ Agent” arrived 
upon the scene, to share the management of the Rothschild 
loan, and this personage was not only appointed by her 
Majesty’s Government, but Lord Salisbury stipulated that he 
should not be removed without the consent of England. Ismail 
having arranged the impromptu farce of the military émeute of 
February 18th, 1879, and having two months later accomplished 
a virtual coup d’état, was rapidly becoming impossible. England 





* The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882 to 1£85, and_ the Events which Led to Them. 
By Charles Royle. 2vols. London: Hurst aud Blackett. 
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and France stood aghast at his proceedings, and Prince Bismarck, 
intervening for the first time, stated that if they did not demand 
the removal of the Khedive, Germany would do so. That deus 
decidedly cz machind, the Sultan, was then invoked, and on 
the morning of June 25th, Ismail, whom the chief eunuch 
feared to awaken, was informed that his reign had ended. In 
deposing him, the Sultan, of course, announced that it was his 
(femowill;..... « to secure the progress and tranquillity of 
Egypt ;” but the act obviously invested the two Western Powers 
with new responsibilities. On September 9th, 1881, occurred 
the military revolt, with Arabi’s demand for the dismissal of the 
Riaz Ministry, “which had sold the country to the English.” 
Enter the ironclads, the French ‘Alma’ within a few days, 
the English ‘Invincible’ nearly six weeks late. Meanwhile, 
however, Lord Dufferin had secured his first diplomatic triumph 
over the Porte, and the latter withdrawing the obnoxious envoys, 
the ironclads disappeared for the moment. Mr. Royle carefully 
follows the growth of the military movement represented by 
Arabi, and gives a striking account of the Alexandria massacres 
of June 11th, 1882. Already, on January 8th, a “joint note” 
had been addressed to the Khedive on the initiative of the 
French Government; but Lord Granville, evidently getting 
nervous, made the reservation that England was not to be 
understood to stand committed to “any particular mode of 
action,” to which M. Gambetta replied on the following day 
that he noted with satisfaction that “ the only reservation” of 
her Majesty’s Government was as to the “ mode of action,” in 
which he equally participated. There seems little doubt that, as 
Mr. Royle states, M. Gambetta had a more statesmanlike grasp 
of the Egyptian Question than any British Minister, and it 
seems clear that at this period France had the lead, and Lord 
Granville timidly followed suit. The latter, however, on the 
accession of M. Freycinet, saw an opportunity of backing out 
of the not very advanced position into which he had been 
drawn, and extended his reservations to include a doubt as to 
whether any kind of action in relation to Egypt was necessary. 
After suggesting that England and France should send two 
“technical advisers” to make everything straight, and 
then “a Turkish General with full powers,’ associated 
with a French and an English General,—an expedient, as the 
author describes it, “ about as hopeful as sending three flower- 
pots with water to extinguish a fire,” the British Minister 
agreed on May 11th to send two ironclads to Alexandria. The 
ironclads were spectators of the massacres of June 11th, 
in which an officer of the ‘Superb’ was killed, and can hardly 
be said to have justified their presence by any protection they 
afforded to “ British subjects and Europeans.” Events now 
moved fast under the spur of indignation meetings held in 
England. Lord Salisbury attacked the Government for not having 
used the fleet; while on board the ships themselves there was a 
burning desire to avenge the insult offered to the flag. The 
British Admiral was reinforced, and was informed on July 3rd 
that he might “ destroy earthworks and silence batteries, if they 
open fire.” The sequel is well known, and Mr. Royle has 
many followers in describing the bombardment not followed 
up by an immediate landing as “one of the gravest errors ever 
committed ...... in modern times.” The adjudication of 
responsibility, however, is a difficult matter. We are not 
told whether the Admiral received instructions urging him 
to precipitate matters without waiting for the ample landing 
force which was so near at hand; but we do know that 
the proximate cusus belli was imaginary. No guns were 
attempted to be mounted in Fort Silsileh at this period so as 
to bear on either of the harbours or constitute any menace 
to the fleet. With the occupation of Alexandria, the Egyptian 
Question had entered on a new phase. The time for “joint 
notes,” even for “technical advisers,” was at an end. It is 
doing injustice to the book not to follow it further. The most 
instructive part is, however, the diplomatic history which has 
been sketched, though there are other lessons to be learned. The 
campaign of 1882—thanks to the railway bridging the desert from 
Ismailia—ended almost as soon as it had fairly begun, and Lord 
Wolseley’s greatest military feat, the prompt advance after Tel-el- 
Kebir, saved Cairo without the loss of a life. But the triamph 
was to be followed by fresh errors far less easy to condone. With 
the dispersal of the Egyptian Army at Tel-el-Kebir and the 
occupation of Cairo, no power remained in the country but that 
of England. Was there no soldier to represent the situation 
thus created in terms not to be misunderstood? At once arose 
the questions, first of the retention, only too soon of the re- 








conquest, of the Soudan by Egypt. Readers of Mr. Royle’s book 
will find the whole ghastly story of the Soudan retold, and wil] 
wonder, with him, why Graham was allowed to fight at Tamai 
but not to send a trooper to Berber, the opening of the route 
to which constituted the justification of the slaughter. Mr. 
Royle is too ready to accept the popular view that Gordon ang 
Khartoum were lost by two days. Twenty British soldiers, ragged 
and worn, reach a starving town, closely beleaguered and ripe foy 
treachery. A hundred miles behind them, with communications of 
which Sir C. Wilson's voyage gives some idea, is a small force, very 
indifferently provided with provisions, and held in stalemate by 
an enemy at close quarters whom it is powerless to dislodge, 
Across the desert, 180 miles further to the rear, is another force, 
whose transport has practically ceased to exist. Struggling up 
the Nile stream, 350 miles from Khartoum, is a third force, 
moving under difficulties which General Brackenbury has well 
described. Under such circumstances, it is surely expecting too 
much from moral force to suppose for a moment that the handfyl 
of Sussex men could have saved Khartoum ; the more so since 
the appearance of 1,500 British bayonets before Abu Klea had 
not produced any marked moral effect. At least, the question 
of food supply has to be faced, and it is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that Sir C. Wilson arrived some two months too late, 

After all the mistakes, political and military, and all the 
untold bloodshed, the Egyptian difficulty remains to be faced, 
It is true that Sir H. D. Wolff is there, and his views as to the 
organisation of the Egyptian Army, for example, will no doubt 
be invaluable ; but what is needed is a straightforward accept. 
ance of the responsibility created by Tel-el-Kebir. We are 
virtual rulers in Egypt, yet we deny to Eyyptians half the 
benefits of our rule. We are unable to leave the country, yet 
over-eager to proclaim our willingness to do so, whereby our 
stewardship loses all its value. Mr. Royle’s concluding advice 
is undoubtedly sound :—“ It is not examining and reporting, but 
doing that is wanted. Cease talking and writing, and act.” It 
is hardly too much to say that an exaggerated belief in the value 
of phrases is at the root of half of the ills of the world. 


MISS GORDON CUMMING’S “CHINA.”* 
Miss Gorpon CumMrnc has the pen of a ready writer, of a too 
ready writer, indeed. She is always fluent, readable, and 
interesting. The present volumes are quite up to the old mark 
of At Home in Fiji or A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of- War. 
The descriptions of China are fresh and vivid, and their 
interest is increased rather than diminished by the fact 
that the writer holds a brief for the missionaries, who, if they 
do not penetrate more than any other class into the mysteries 
of Chinese life, at least have more leisure and inclination to 
communicate the results of their experiences. There is, 
however, in them abundant evidence that the pen is too 
ready, and that it is terribly addicted to going over the 
same ground time after time. So far from adopting the 
Horatian method of excision and compression, polishing and 
pruning her periods, Miss Gordon Cumming would appear to 
publish her books without even attempting to revise them. It 
would be hard to count the number of times we are informed, 
always with the same air of imparting a novelty, that white 
is the Chinese colour for mourning, that scarlet is the colour 
for luck and good omens, and yellow is the Imperial colour. 
The careless way in which the whole book is done may, indeed, 
be gauged by the index, which, under the heading “Red,” is 
as follows :—* Red, for luck, ii, 65-70. Red-headed foreigners, 
ii., 260. Red, lucky, i., 104-6.” At least half-a-dozen times the 
reader has inflicted on him a description of a Buddhist hell, as 
exhibited in a Buddhist temple, with the reminder each time that 
the tortures of these hells are drawn from China’s experience of 
earthly prisons ; and even more often we have descriptions of 
the same, or almost the same, theatrical entertainments, with 
the same comments. And we are exasperated on almost 
every page by the broadcast notes of exclamation attached to 
the simplest possible statements of facts, or of the writer’s own 
feelings or intentions which do not the least excite any feeling 
of surprise in the reader, and, unless the writer is as much a 
living note of exclamation as Pope was a living note of interro- 
gation, can hardly have excited any great feeling of surprise in 
the writer. If Miss Gordon Cumming would only take the 
trouble, not to control her pen, for that might deprive her style 





* Wanderings in China, By C. F. Gordon Oamming. 2 vols, Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1886, 
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of its naturalness, but to revise its products before publication, 
her books would be much less verbose, much more read in the 
first instance, and more permanently valuable. If, at the same 
time, she compressed the information derived from hearsay, 
and indicated clearly when it was so derived, the value of the 
pook would be much greater. And, further, however great her 
love for the missionaries may be, she should really know better 
than to put down as absolute truth whatever they tell her, 
especially when to do so involves gross libels on English Judges 
and English, or, as she prefers to call them, British officials. 
It was quite unnecessary to insert in her book whole pages of 
yiolent abuse of an Hnglish Judge and of English barristers,—of 
the one, for having given a legal decision on the merits of which 
Miss Gordon Cumming, not being (presumably) a lawyer, is 
hardly competent to decide, and certainly not on the second-hand 
evidence of the defeated party to the suit; and of the other, for 
taking a brief in the Consular Court for Chinese plaintiffs 
against English defendants, simply because the defendants 
happened to be missionaries, and the matter in dispute 
gome temple land claimed by them as a mission-house. 
Does Miss Gordon Cumming think that when missionaries 
are concerned, it is a crime for an English barrister to 
take a brief against them; and does she hold that the law of 
Qonsular Courts is to be that a missionary can do no wrong ? 
The only remedy would be to establish Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and let the missionaries always be Judges in their own causes, 
the opposite party being represented only by a devil’s advocate, 
especially assigned for that purpose, and liable to dismissal if he 
presses the adversary’s case with too great strength or ability. 


When the missionary question is not directly raised, Miss 
Gordon Cumming writes with fairness and sympathy of 
things Chinese, and even of the religious aspect of China. 
The most striking characteristic of China, and one that 
we hardly remember to have been brought out so strongly 
before, is its dirt. All the wonderful wealth of carving 
and gilding which she describes in the temples and public 
buildings, and even palaces, is encrusted with the dirt 
of ages. She goes over a temple which is in process of 
restoration, and “the bright new gilding seems strangely in 
contrast with the broken pavement, where a careless step would 
have landed us ankle-deep in foulest mud.” At Shanghai, 
“dirt—foulest diri—is the one impression which remains 
indelibly stamped on my mind.” At Canton, the streets are 
“most of them dirty ;” in the temples, “the beautiful 
carvings are deformed and encrusted with dirt.” Even in the 
country the temple panels are “ encrusted with thick coats of 
dust;” and a farmhouse was “foul with accumulations of 
cobwebs and rubbish, every bit of woodwork being encrusted 
with the dirt of ages. Really handsome woodwork was so filled 
up with dirt as to be almost unnoticed.” But Pekin is worst of 
all. “Peking dust...... is no ordinary dust, to be classified 
as clean dirt ...... it is the sun-dried, pulverised filth of the 
whole city, which day by day, as the centuries roll on, becomes 
more and more unclean, and is never purified.” The watering 
is done by pouring the slops on the streets. The habits of the 
people are intrinsically unclean. “ At meals, they throw bones 
and scraps of food on the floor and spill grease, but never dream 
of sweeping out the room...... Even in the houses of the 
rich, the annual cleaning is limited to rubbing up dirty furniture 
and pasting clean paper over dirty windows.” In winter, “wash- 
ing is limited to rubbing the face and neck with a flannel wrung 
out in hot water; but as to clothes, they are never changed day or 
night.” No wonder that small-pox and typhoid fever, ophthalmia 
and leprosy, abound in this country, as they did in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, and no wonder that the United States 
object to the growth of a Chinese quarter in their populous 
cities. The only part of the population of China addicted 
to cleanliness appears to be the river population, which forms 
a distinct caste, almost a distinct nation, spending its 
whole time on the river from birth to death, not marrying 
or giving in marriage to the land population. But as the 
waters of the river with which these people perform their ablu- 
tions are about as pure as those of the Thames at the main drain- 
age outfalls, the clean are not much better thau the unclean. As 
is usually the case, the reverse of the old proverb is true, and 
uncleanliness is next to godliness. After the dust and dirt, the 
most salient characteristic of Chinese life is its religion. Temples, 
priests, and superstitions swarm. ’ The true religion of China is 
ancestor-worship, which seems to be observed in its purest form 
by the Imperial family of Pekin. Miss Gordon Cumming, 





thanks to the presence of General Grant, and the assistance 
of a successful English doctor with a great Chinese practice, 
managed to see more of the most sacred temples at Pekin than 
any other traveller has done. The palaces and temples lie outside 
the dusty town, in cool, green parks of their own, and the 
description of them, with their dazzling yellow-tiled roofs, and 
their walls blue, green, red, or pale pink, with white marble steps 
and terraces rising out of green trees, and above blue lakes, is 
most attractive. In these temples the ancestral Emperors and 
the stars of heaven are worshipped in pure grandeur. But 
round this primitive ancestor-worship have grown up the 
Buddhists and the Taouist creeds and cults, and an elaborate 
system of sacrifices, prayer-wheels, prayers for the dead, saints, 
priests, monks, nuns, and all the paraphernalia of medieval 
Christianity, with its accompanying series of superstitions. 
The most potent and practically injurious of these is the 
doctrine of Feng-shui, or wind and water, the theory of which 
is that all good influences come from the sweet South, and all bad 
influences from the bleak North; and it is in some way con- 
nected with the Great Dragon who occupies so prominent a 
position in Chinese art. No building in a city must be built 
higher than another, so as to keep off the balmy South or attract 
the baleful spirits of the North. A railway may not be built, 
because it would disturb the graves of the dead, which have been 
carefully selected with a view to the South. Doorsand windowsare 
placed irregularly in houses, to avoid the evil spirits, who, like 
pawns at chess, can only move in direct straight, lines. What with 
ancestor-worship and the Feng-shui, it does not seem surprising 
that the Chinese are the most Tory people on the face of the earth. 
Even their buildings, beautiful as they are in their way, are still 
all built, as the photographs of Miss Gordon Cumming’s excel- 
lent drawings clearly show, in the likeness of tents. The 
reverence paid to mere age, to mere birth, and to knowledge in 
mere antiquity of classical literature, are so many outcomes of 
this ultra-Toryism. According to Miss Gordon Cumming, 
Christianity is fast making its way in China, as well it may, for 
there is no state of society of which we have ever read so like 
that of the later Roman Emgare as that which prevails in China 
to-day. What will be the result of the introduction of an 
explosive and democratic force like Christianity into an aricient 
but decadent civilisation such as China is to-day, no one can 
tell. It can hardly fail to be startling. 





CHEAP BOOKS.* 


A REMARKABLE change, not before it was wanted, has begun to 
take practical shape in this country, in the publication of the 
best old and new literature at very low prices. In America, 
cheapness, if not excellence, has long been the rule; and on the 
Continent, it is twelve or fifteen years since the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in France, and the Universal Bibliothek in Germany, 
have supplied the public with the standard works of all nations 
at about threepence a volume. These examples have now been 
followed by Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. Routledge, who, in 
friendly rivalry, are making the attempt, which, though a bold 
one, we believe will prove a success, to make truly popular some 
of the masterpieces of our own and other countries. As Mr, 
Haweis says, in his admirable preface to one of these series, 
“the reading world on the surface of society is as nothing when 
compared with the reading world beneath the surface.” We 
hope that these two series will not only supply the hunger of 
that ‘‘ ocean of readers” to which he refers, but will also create 
a taste in the minds of some of the readers of the “ penny 
dreadfuls” and the “sixpenny sensationals.” When Allen’s 
Life of Nelson, De Foe’s Plague of London, Scott’s Marmion, 
or Goethe’s Faust can be got for threepence, they ought to be 
able to drive a vast quantity of rubbish off the market; while 
Latimer’s Sermons on the Card, The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, Childe Harold, She Stoaps to Conquer, Luther’s Table 
Talk, Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, and Plutarch’s Lives are 
only a few of the volumes by which every one, be he king or 
peasant, who has any taste for literature in him, will feel him- 
selfenriched. Or, again, a book like the selection from Swift, 
contains delightful reading, which it was impossble to get before, 
except in a large library. Another very important circumstance 
about this venture is that these books are not a pain to read by 
reason of bad print and execrable paper. The paper and print 





* Cassell’s National Library. London: Cassell and Co.—Routledge’s World 
Library. London: Routledge.—The Canterbury Poets. The Camelot Classics. 
London : Walter Scott and Co.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 
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are both excellent, the covers are neat and even artistic; in fact, 
the books not only compete with, but altogether outdo the 
rubbish-mongers in every respect. 


The efforts of the publishers of shilling volumes are not so 
daring, but they have been longer in the field, and are not less 
useful. One illustration alone will show the revolution which 
has been effected. Our railway book-stalls have been almost 
transformed within the last ten years. Instead of Alexandre 
Dumas, Miss Braddon, and such-like monopolising them, the 
railway-traveller of all conditions can now choose between the 
best English and American modern writers. Lytton, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Trollope, Whyte-Melville, are spread out 
to him in tempting array. Hawthorne, Wendell Holmes, 
Whittier, Howells, and Henry James, compete with their 
English rivals. Or, if the reader feel inclined for something 
more classical, he can get not one, but many editions of almost 
any of the standard poets, to slip into his pocket as a companion 
by the way. Among these editions and series we would not 
wish to say that one was better or best. But the most recent 
which have come under our notice, and which for tasteful form 
and happy selection of the authors published have certainly never 
been outdone are “The Canterbury Poets” and “The Camelot 
Classics,” published by Mr. Walter Scott. The last-named is a 
prose series just started, which began with Sir Thomas Malory’s 
King Arthur, and in which The Confessions of an Opiun-Eater, 
and Landor’s imaginary Conversations, have followed. The 
** Poets,”’ besides those more common in such series, include such 
out-of-the-way, yet interesting, authors as Blake and Chatterton, 
and a translation of some of Victor Hugo’s poems by Dean 
Carrington. Such books as these will add an element of grace 
and refinement to the room as well as the mind of a working 
man; while they will not be out of place in the most dainty 
drawing-room. When we look from any of the publications we 
have named to the cheap books published at the beginning of 
the century, we cannot help being grateful for our advance in 
the mechanical arts; nor can any one deny that in this depart- 
ment at least it has been turned to good use. 

The want of these cheap books has long been felt in England ; 
but it is the enormous mass of readers who are beginning to 
grow up under the Education Act that have at last made the 
need a pressing one. Whatever pessimistic views may have 
been evoked by the extension of elementary education, it is satis- 
factory to find in the commercial success of these cheap editions 
of standard books a practical illustration of Bentham’s theory 
that it is the interest of the majority to publish good books rather 
than bad. The increase of the number of people able to read, while 
it has no doubt added to the number of rubbish-readers, has, as 
a fact, again enlarged the circle, ever-widening since the days 
when printing began, of readers who have a real longing for the 
great and enduring in literature. It would perhaps surprise 
many of our dilettantt, to realise that the man who truly enjoys 
literature is to be found in a fustian coat, and even in a smock- 
frock, as well as in the more conventional garb which speaks of 
a University education. There are certain minds that are 
attracted by the great poets and prose writers, and these minds 
are to be found in every class. The man to whom books are a 
matter of course may find it hard to imagine the real thirst for 
good writing which exists in men hitherto too poor to get a book 
at all, except as the rarest treat. Any one who has heard such 
a man recount how he has got hold of some first-rate book fora 
while, and has been obliged to leave it unfinished, will know 
how pathetic an experience that can be. Any one who takes 
the trouble can soon ascertain that these facts are real. The 
Whitechapel Picture Exhibition at Easter afforded a curious 
illustration of this. A lady had selected for a talk one of the 
most poverty-stricken of the many poverty-stricken men who 
were looking at the pictures, by way of gauging the depth to 
which the life of the East End of London could lead. But 
before they had talked five minutes, the man produced a well- 
thumbed, greasy copy of Carlyle from his pocket, saying, 
“That’s my favourite author,—him and Emerson.” Surely 
such men are better worth printing and publishing, aye, and 
writing for, than the dilettante critic and collector. Surely, as 
long as men will without help or guidance, and by mere affinity 
of mind, find out for themselves the great in literature, popular 
education is not a mistake, and popular editions at threepence 
and a shilling are, besides their commercial success, a national 
benefaction. 








———y 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——__ 

Jottings from the Pacific. By A. Wyatt Gill. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Mr. Gill brings together in his volume a number of Very 
interesting facts. The varieties of Polynesian worship are mogt 
curious. In Niutao (750 miles N.W. of Samoa), the central side-post 
of the idol-house is the idol. The daily offering consists of three green 
cocoa-nuts, which the worshipp2r eats. The deity is supposed to have 
taken the essence. The Nuitaoans evidently make the best of both 
worlds. At Nanomanga, in the same group, the natives worship 
shooting-stars and rainbows, and the skulls and jawbones of the dead, 
We should have written in the past tense, however, for Nanomanga 
is now Christian. The story of the conversion of the islanders ig 
curiously like that of the Kentish Saxons. Mr. Gill has many other 
interesting things to tell,—about the white men, for instance, who 
have made themselves little kingdoms in these regions; about the 
Polynesian history of the past, a dismal record which is itself an un. 
answerable case for missionary enterprise ; and about the prospects 
of the future. There are interesting chapters, too, about native 
preachers and their work; it is a good sign that these communities 
are producing their own teachers. And lastly, there are some 
valuable zoological and botanical notes, and a great variety of 
miscellanea. 

Baylerbay ; or, Strangers in Turkey. By Lieutenant-Colonel J, 
C. Fife-Cookson. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—One Henry Thirl- 
well, an ex-Guardsman, finding himself in shallow water through the 
failure of his father, seeks a commission in the Turkish service, and 
we learn how such commissions were got in the last war. He joing 
the army of Suleiman Pasha, and we thus get an idea of how the 
Turks carried on war; and the idea is not a favourable one, at least 
as regards the energy of the Generals in command. We have also 
the author’s views about the Eastern Question, about Pan-Slavonic 
schemes, and other kindred matters. He considerately prefixes to 
the chapters in which these subjects are discussed a notification that 
they may be omitted by readers not interested in them. To onr 
thinking, they are the best part of the book. The author knows, it is 
clear, what he is talking about, and his opinions, whether we accept 
them or not, are worth listening to. If we were to skip anything, it 
would rather be the love-story. Major Thirlwell falls in love with a 
young lady who is going out as a hospital nurse. A curate at home 
to whom she had inconsiderately engaged herself is cleared out of the 
way ; the major is opportunely wounded, and as opportunely nursed, 
and all things end well. 

The Greek Islands, and Turkey after the War. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is for the most part a terrible 
piece of book-making. For instance, the author seizes upon the fact 
that he passes in a steamer by Patmos, but so far off “that we could 
just discern the outline of the island,” to indulge in ten pages of dis- 
course on the island of Patmos and the Book of Revelations, in the 
course of which he gives utterance to the extraordinary judgment 
that as a literary work the Revelation is superior to Homer. The 
book has, however, ove characteristic that makes it worthy of notice. 
The author is an American clergyman, the brother of the well-known 
lawyer and Judge in the United States. He gives a most interesting 
—of course, patriotic—account of the work of the American missions 
in Tarkey. “ With an American college at Constantinople, another of 
equal rank and usefulness at Beirut, and others still in the interior of 
Asiatic Turkey, at Aintab and Harput, and missionaries scattered 
throughout the Empire, our country has rendered a service of which 
she has no reason to be ashamed. America has never fought 
for Turkey as England has. But she has rendered services 
of another kind by which the footsteps of her sons may be 
traced all over European and Asiatic Turkey. Besides the churches 
she has planted, two other American institutions—the school and 
the cottage—are the signs of her presence and her power.” The 
result is, that while “ in Constantinople the cultivated Turks all affect 
French ways and talk the language,” in the interior “ten speak 
English where one can speak French,” and the interior is being 
opened up for English commerce and civilisation by American 
missionaries. From an observer so favourably inclined to the Turks, 
one who has “ tried to think well of him, to make a hero of him for his 
courage, to look leniently at his faults, and to magnify his virtues,” it 
is interesting to hear that he regards the Tarks as “ unspeakable ” in 
the sense of Carlyle and Mr. Gladstone. He regards him ‘as a 
hippopotamus across the track of modern civilisation. But we 
would not criticise his slowness of movement, were it not that in 
that heavy body is the soul of a tyrant. A power like this cannot 
remain in peace with the rest of mankind. It is not fit to have 
dominion over any portion of the habitable globe.” “ It is a question 
how long Europe can endure, projected into her very side, this huge 
mass of Asiatic barbarism.” 


The Ghost of an Old Love. By Violet Whyte. 3vols. (F.V. White 
and Co.)—This novel might perhaps have been more appropriately 
called ‘‘ A Father’s Troubles.” Mr. Kennedy, a country squire, haa 
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five pretty daughters, and they certainly give him a vast amount of 
bother and vexation. It is true, he adds to these troubles by his own 
obstinacy and folly in rejecting the application of a very eligible 
guitor, whom one of the five is inclined to love. The story is a very 
lively and readable one; the conversation of these young ladies is 
yery smart and well managed; there is just the right admixture of 
pathos ; altogether, The Ghost of an Old Love, without being anything 
very great or profound, is a success. 


The Palace and the Hospital ; or, Chronicles of Greenwich. By the 
Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is a 
good subject extremely badly handled. The subject is a better one 
even than Hampton Court, which has been so adiuirably treated in a 
recent publication; but the comparison of the two works would 
indeed be odious. The present work is even far inferior to the 
writer’s own book on “The Village of Palaces,” as he calls Chelsea, 
though assuredly Greenwich has historical memories of far greater 
importance and interest than those of Chelsea. Ill-digested gossip, 
random antiquarianism, and anecdotic history, fill the two volumes. 
No subject is treated thoroughly, no story told consecutively and con- 
nectedly. And instead of confining himself to his proper subject, 
and treating that adequately, the writer is continually starting off at 
atangent to some other topic which has the smallest possible con- 
nection whatever with the matter in hand. Thus, because the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen came out to Blackheath, which is above Green- 
wich, to meet Henry V. on his return from Agincourt, we are treated 
to a lengthy dissertation on the Council of Constance; and because, 
when Captain Kidd, the pirate, was hung, his goods were given to 
Greenwich Hospital, we have a whole chapter devoted to Captain 
Kidd and his doings. For those, however, who like scraps of 
anecdotal history, there is a good deal of pabulum in these 
two volumes. Mr. L’Estrange loves the scandalous side of 
history, and, happily for him, the most scandalous page of English 
history, the reign of Henry VIIL., is really pretty closely connected 
with Greenwich, and we then have a tolerably connected story told 
us. Perhaps the most amusing and interesting chapter in the book, 
—being that most out of the ordinary run of court pageants and 
court history lugged in by the heels—is the chapter on Flamsteed, 
the first occupant of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, the octagon 
drawing-room of which is the original observatory itself. On the 
whole the book is sadly deficient even in liveliness, while as for ascer- 
taining the history of the nominal subjects of the book—the old 
palace and manor-house,—they are almost as hard to extract from 
this account of them, as if the reader were to devote himself to the 
quest by way of original research. 


Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Mrs. Kennard mixes her ingredients of love and 
sport with average skill. The mixtures, however, would have been 
better without the bitter flavour of tragedy which she thinks proper 
to introduce. Tragedy is out of place in a book of this kind, which 
should be gay from beginning to end, or else it is in danger of missing 
its only possible aim, to amuse. We may hint to the author that 
she would make her books more agreeable if the women were not 
so skilful and jealous. What they may be in the hunting-field, and 
in the drawing-room to which the hunting-field furnishes the only 
topics of conversation, we do not know; but, to jadge by ordinary 
people, Mrs. Kennard’s pictures are libels. 


Floating Flies, and How to Dress Them. By Frederic M. Halford. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Some one will probably ask ‘“‘ What is a 
‘floating fly ??”’ Taking it for granted that the inquirer is an angler, 
we may recall to his recollection the ordinary method of fly-fishing. 
The flies are thrown, and drawn along towards the fisherman, who 
continues to raise his rod, being more or less sunk under the surface. 
The dry fly is not permitted to sink; and whereas the ordinary fly is 
thrown, so to speak, at hazard, though not, of course, without refer- 
ence to any rising fish that may have been seen, the dry fly is always 
thrown to a rise; and, we may add, it is always thrown up-stream. 
Further, we may remark that dry-fly fishing is a refinement of the 
angler’s art, a development of the attack, so to speak, to meet the 
growing caution of the defence, and that, accordingly, it is practised 
in the clear streams of the South, where, according to the common 
saying, to have anything like a chance with the wary trout, one 
must stand in the next parish to make one’s cast. To this branch 
of the art, Mr. Halford’s admirable monograph is devoted. He 
begins by pleading for the “eyed hook,” as against that 
which is commonly whipped on to the gut. Doubtless he is right; 
if for no other reason, for this, that with the eyed hook the fly is not 
rendered useless by the decay of the gut. He then gives directions 
for the acquisition of the necessary implements, an easy matter, and 
of the materials, a work of vast difficulty. One might apply to the 
artificial fly what Coventry Patmore says of woman,—that for it ‘“ the 
worm its golden woof presents,” and that its diverse attractions are 
gathered from “ whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves.” Implements 
and materials being supposed, we are next taught how to employ 
them; and, finally, a chapter is given to instruction in the art of 





using the result of all this research and ingenuity. It isa satisfaction 
to feel that one subject out of the infinite variety which go to make 
up human life is, for the present at least, done with in Floating Flies. 


The Book-Lover : a Guide to the Best Reading. By James Baldwin, 
Ph.D. (Puatnam’s Sons, London.)—Since the rather hopeless attempt 
recently made to decide upon the one hundred volumes best worthy 
the reading, several small guides have been printed for the direction 
of hesitating readers. It cannot be said that they are useless at a 
time when books and magazines in countless numbers combine to 
mystify, impoverish, or over-stimulate the mind. Mr. Baldwin’s 
advice is to “choose a speciality and follow it with an eye single 
to it alone,” but such advice is not suited for readers generally, and 
it may be doubted whether it would be an intellectual benefit to any 
one if followed too closely. Some discursiveness must be permitted, 
unless pedantry is preferable to wisdom. What is needed, is that the 
tendency to roam at large in the field of literature should not be suffered 
to grow rampant. Again, the danger of regarding the works of great 
poets simply as class-books needed for examinations, is a fruitful 
source of mischief in our day, and there are scores of young people 
who study with elaborate painstaking Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, without the least appreciation of their worth as_ poets. 
The only way to gain a real taste for literature is to read the greatest 
writers not as the annotator reads them, but with a mind open to 
receive impressions from noble thoughts, and from “the lovely music 
of pure words.” Emerson’s advice, quoted by Mr. Baldwin, “ Never 
read any but famed books,’ is neither possible nor desirable; but the 
reader who has once learned to love the great classics of his country 
or of the world, will return to them again and again. And his 
admiration of these master-spirits will enable him to estimate at its 
due value contemporary literature. Some of that also is, no doubt, 
destined to be venerable and illustrious. The choice of books, for the 
young especially, is more then ever difficult, and in regard to stories, 
it is well known that, by young and old, a third-rate tale, if new, is 
preferred to the finest work of fiction that has survived its nonage. 
On this point Mr. Baldwin writes sensibly, and when as an American 
he laments the literary dyspepsia common in the States, and observes 
that the children there are encouraged to read anything that comes to 
hand, provided only that it is entertaining, he points to an evil quite 
as evident, it is to be feared, in our own country. 


Stegfried’s Crown. By Mrs.C. Hunter Hodgson. (Griffith, Farran 
and Co.)—This is a story of the training, the trials, and the successes 
of a great musician, told with some force of expression and with 
abundance of sympathy, but in astyle which would have been muchthe 
better for a little compression and pruning of superfluous ornament. 
—’Twixt Love and Duty. By Tighe Hopkins. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —This is an excellent tale. A young lover incurs a serious 
obligation in order to provide the girl of his heart with the means for 
a journey which is to restore her to health. This obligation is turned 
to his ruin by an enemy, who has watched his advancement in busi- 
ness with jealousy. Meanwhile, the young lady herself is assiduously 
courted by a most formidable rival ; and as she does not know either 
the feelings of her lover or the great sacrifice which he has 
made for her, there seems to be for a time no small danger that he 
will have sacrificed himself and his career for nothing. This is an 
outline of the situation out of which Mr. Hopkins constructs a very 
interesting story. From beginning to end it is thoroughly readable 
and pleasing; and there are not a few parts which deserve higher 
praise. The heroine makes a charming picture, and the trials of 
the hero, especially when his fortunes touch low-water mark, are 
made into a very stirring story. The artful Mr.’ Jones, too, is a 
clever sketch ; and so also, but of a totally different order of being, 
is the Rev. Paul Brunskill. Broken Sunshine. By Mrs. C. Bigg- 
Wither. (F. V. White.)—The heroine contracts a bigamous marriage, 
bnt happily discovers her mistake in time, goes upon the stage (finding 
her way thither with a facility which aspirants in real life will greatly 
envy), then marries again, but without revealing the secret of her 
earlier life. Hinc lacryme, and the breaking of the sunshine. The 
story is fairly well written, but seems to us not to be in any very close 
relation with real life. : 


The Works of John Dryden. Illustrated with Notes by Sir Walter 
Scott. Revised and corrected by George Saintsbury. Vols. VII. to 
XII. (Paterson, Edinburgh).—Eight volumes of this fine edition of 
Dryden’s works are filled with his dramas, and of these the greater 
number are forgotten, and deserve to be so. The best portion of the 
poet’s life was devoted to the stage, not because Nature designed him 
for a dramatist, but because play-writing was the most profitable form 
of literature. He confesses that he found this kind of work against the 
grain, and that “ All for Love” was the only play he wrote for the 
pleasure of writing. In that drama, and in “ Don Sebastian,’’ Dryden 
may be seen at his best as a dramatist ; at his worst, as in such plays as 
‘“ Limberham,”’ “ An Evening’s Love,” and ‘“ Marriage 4 la Mode,” he 
endeavours to win applause by obscenity. The intolerable grossness 
that in a greater or less degree pervades all his dramas, illustrates very 
forcibly the state of public morality in England, or rather in London, 
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during the Restoration period. Here was the most popular poet of 
the age, a man who for splendonr of intellect, mastery of language, 
and variety of knowledge, stood for years at the head of English 
literature, and still occupies a place second only to the greatest, 
descending to the worst arts of the meanest men of letters, and 
gaining fame as well as money by so doing. So far, indeed, did 
Dryden go in this direction, that he even offended the lax moralists 
to whose base passions he ministered, and one of his plays, which 
Mr. Saintsbury justly calls “ filthy stuff,” had to be withdrawn from 
the stage. As a playwright, he met with considerable success, 
though, strange to say, it was a matter of dispute at the time whether 
his rival Settle, who is now known only by Dryden’s satire, was not 
equaltohimin merit. Although in his worst pieces there are indica- 
tions of greatness, it cannot be said that he is a great dramatist ; 
and if there are passages in his plays which no one else could have 
written, these are for the most part rhetorical in character. To our 
thinking, the prefaces or essays that accompany his dramas, form by 
far the best portion of the feast. Dryden’s prose has all, or nearly 
all, the qualities of a fine style, and it is remarkable that at a time 
when several of his distinguished contemporaries wrote in the antique 
mode of the Elizabethans, he should have expressed himself in 
English which with some slight differences a modern writer might 
use, if, indeed, he were capable of wielding an instrument at once so 
flexible and so strong. His poetical works, as distinguished from the 
dramas, are to be found in the last four of the volumes before us, 
and pleasant it is to read the great ethical and satirical poems that 
have made Dryden immortal in a type so clear and in an edition 
worthy of the well-beloved name that appeared on the title-page as 
editor nearly eighty years ago. It may be doubted whether a 
reprint of the entire works of Dryden is calculated to increase his 
reputation in our day, but there can be no doubt that Mr. Saintsbury’s 
share in the work is marked throughout by ability and care. 


The Loadstone of Love. By Jean Middlemass. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—This is a well-told story of a mysterious disappearance. The 
weak spot is the motive which made the “Gipsy” abduct Colonel 
Grantley’s daughter. We do not believe in revenge as an adequate 
cause for such a risk, while the idea of ransom is scarcely within the 
limits of the possible. In other respects, Miss Middlemass has done 
her work well; the reader is kept in suspense, and when he comes to 
the dénowement, has no reason to complain that he has been taken in 
by false pretences. The suggestion, too, of the title that there is a 
magnetic influence which may draw a lover to the place where he is 
most wanted, is skilfully put. It is hinted rather than stated. 
If it had been made part of the machinery of the plot, incredulity 
would have been challenged; as it is, the most sceptical reader will 
approve. 

Thackeray's London. By W. H. Rideing. (J. W. Jarvis and Son.)-- 
This is a pleasant little account of the places which are connected 
either with the actual presence of the great novelist, or with the 
scenes of his fiction. The Charterhouse, for instance, where the old 
Colonel passed away; “120 Fitzroy Square,’ where he kept house 
with James Binnie; the Athensoum Club, where Thackeray himself 
spent many hours; the various houses in Albion Street, in Great 
Coram Street, in Onslow Square, in Kensington Square, and, finally, 
in Palace Gardens, which he occupied at different times, are here 
described. It has been a labour of love, and it has been well and 
sympathetically done. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. By Marie Corelli. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
—These volumes are written with a certain eloquence; but their 
subject is so remote from ordinary experience and sympathy, thai 
they can hardly meet with the success which their literary merit 
might deserve. There is a general feeling against novels with a 

purpose, which the author acknowledges when she writes of her 
story :—‘‘ I have no wish to persuade others of the central truth con- 
tained in it,—namely, the existence of powerful electric organs in 
every human being which, with proper cultivation, are capable of 
marvellous spiritual force.” ‘ The time,’’ she says, “is not yet ripe 
for this fact to be accepted.” But is not a story based on something 
that nobody will believe, a little before its time also ? 


Among the prettiest of the light new editions, in very clear print, 
is that by Messrs. Macmillan of Mr. Henry James’s novel, The Por- 
trait of a Lady (8 vols.) Each volume is so small as to be carried 
easily in the pocket, and yet the print is singularly clear. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Plutarch’s Life of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, by H. Holder (Camb. Univ. Press) 









Sinless Secret, a, by ‘* Rita,” 12mo ‘i 8/0 

Stevenson (R. L.), Kidnapped, cr 8vo...... acsell & OL 2/0 

Stone (F. G.), Tactical Studies from Franco-German War (C.K. Paul & Co.) ae 

Swinton (A A. C.), Principles of Blectric Lighting, 12m0 ..... (Lockwood) Ie 
ilkinson (G. H.), Some Laws in ’s Spiritual Kin "i 

Zola (E.), His Masterpiece, cr 8vo . Te Oe 
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“ 9 “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND OHI 
NY 
L I B E R 7 “ LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, ‘ 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE OOLOURS 
ART PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, ° 

Patrerns Post Freer, 

F A B R | Cc S “LIBERTY”? ART FURNISHING Catatoaug, 
s Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Frer, 


New Parrerns Post Free. a + eng } REGENT STREET, w, 





Tt, 
| 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTE 4 
HINDLEY’S — , 


From 24s to £100, 


WoO Oo D Illustrated price list on application, 


MANTELS |C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
"| 290 to 294 18 OXFORD STREET, W 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


| 
TENNANT, M.B. 


5 
SMEDLEY'’S. ; 
| Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 
! 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G, 








HOWARD'S 1 (PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS, 


PARQU ET Prices, FROM 4d PER Foor. 


WAREROOMS, 


FLOORS. 25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
_. SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
» | pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Fuil particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


9 Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
ROWLANDS contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
MACASSAR 


also be had in a 
OIL for fair and golden-haired people and children. 














GOLDEN COLOUR, 





Sold everywhere. 





“A book over which it is a pleasure to linger.’’—Timces. 
By Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 
The Cruise of H.M1,S. 


‘BACCHANTE, 1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of 
PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE 
GEORGE OF WALES. 


With Additions by the Rev. JOHN NEALE DALTON, 
Canon of Windsor. 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 52s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 1s, 


LETTERS FROM 


DONEGAL IN _ 1886. 


By a Lady ‘‘ FELON.” 


Edited by Colonel MAURICE, 
Professor of Military History, Royal Staff College. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





—@~—— 

Chayannes (C.), A Few Translations from Victor Hugo ...(C, K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Clement (C. E.), Handbook of Christian Symbols, 8V0 ........0.s:0000 (Triibner) 10/6 
Cobden (R.), Political Writings, Cr BVO ..........c::e:ccscerceeeeeereeecessenees (Cassell) 6/0 
Crown Princ3 of Germany : a Diary, cr 8vo... srseeeee(S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Holmes (M. J.), Daisy Thornton, 12M0.............csseeccseessseseeseeceeres (Nicholsor) 2/0 
Holmes (M. J.), Millband ; or, Roger Irving’s Ward, cr 8vo..,......(Nicholson) 2/0 


Hosmer (J. K.), The Story of the Nations ; The Jews, cr 8vo...(T. F. Unwin) 5/0 
Humphrey (W.), Bible and Relief, 12mo..... (C. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There will take place on 
Y 6th, 7th, and 8th, an EXAMINATION to fill up NINE or more 


. K, JUL 
King (R. A.), Wearing of the Green, 12mo ....(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 | VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and SEVERAL EXHIBITIONS.—Further 





Littleton (C. J.), Through the Way of the 





ldernes: 
Murray (D. C.), First Person Singular, or 870............... .. (Chatto & Windgs). 3/6 





(Skeffington) 2/6 | information will be given upon application to the HEAD MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
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TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIGHTH ORDINARY MEETING of the 
present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 22nd 
inst, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 

“t. §.W., London, when a Paper will be read 

“Notes on the Progress of New Zealand for 
Trenty Years, 1834-1884,”’ by the Hon. Sir Ropert 
frou?, K.0.M.G., Premier of the Colony. 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


\fANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, 








“The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge, without 
insisting On the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines ” 





SOIREF, in commemoration of the Centenary 
of the College, will be held on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, June 23rd, at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King 
Street, St. James's, London, SW. Tea and Coffee at 
990, Address by the President, the Rev. JAMES 
YARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D ,at9.30. Tickets, 1s each, 
may be had of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; of Mr, H. K. Lewis, 
136 Gower Street; and of Mr. W. Mawer, Essex 
Hall, Strand, London; and of Mr, E. W. Marshall, 
38 Barton Arcade, and of Messrs. H. Rawson and Co., 
1sNew Brown Street, Manchester. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, , 

H ENFIELD DOWSON, } Secretaries. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOUR3.—The HUNDRED and 
FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHI- 

BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpubiished 
WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 
old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 
chronologically and in schools. 
Open daily from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 
Admission free. ° 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary, 

Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 








GIRLS’ MIDDLE SCHOOL at SKIPTON. 





APPOINTMENT of HEAD MISTRESS. 


HE Governors of the Girls’ Endowed 

Middle School at Skipton, the Charity Com- 
missioners’ Scheme for which has just come into 
—. will shortly appoint a Head Mistress, 

ed salary, £100 per. annum, with lodging money, 
and £2 per head capitation fee.—Applications to be 
sent not later than July 10th to the Clerk to the 
Governors, Bank Buildings, Skipton-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire, from whom further information may be 








CHARLES 8S. ROUNDELL, Chairman. 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Girls’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS, Salary from £60 per annum. 

Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
the applications and copy-testimonials should be sent 
before June 23rd inst. 

Birmingham, June 5th, 1886. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
—The Council desire to APPOINT a SECRE- 
TARY. Preference will be given to a University 
graduate. Candidates will be required to state their 
age. ‘lhe salary is £700 per annum. Further in- 
formation may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
Applications and testimonials will be received not 
later than July 1st. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary to the Council. 





NIVERSITY 
BRISTOL. 


GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP. 


COLLEGE, 


A Scholarship of the value of £50 annually, tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of the 
June (1886) Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London, Candidates must send in their 
uames for approval to t!-e Principal before June 21st. 
—For farther information, apply tothe REGISTRAR. 





OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 
and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 
WARD BOYS. ‘The house overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Resi- 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 
Pablic Schools.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Bosecomhe. 





AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application, Highest references to parents of past 
_ present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 











COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 


Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Extracts sould as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “‘ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





by and GUILDS 
INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EX- 
HIBITION ROAD, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction of 
Professor Unwin, F.RS8., M.I.C.E., Professor Arm- 
strong, Pk.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., 
Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The NEW SESSION COMMENCES on October 5th. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Education, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the student's fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the Entrance Examination, to take place on Tuesday, 
September 28th, and on the three following days, 

For Programme of Instruction and for Syllabus of 
Courses of SUMMER LECTURHS, to commence on 
June 29th, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W., or at 
Gresham College, EC. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


O HEADS of SCHOOLS.—Miss 
LOUISA DREWRY will have, after the sum- 

mer vacation, some free hours for LECTURE and 
PRACTICE CLASSES in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READING. 
aw King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, London, 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 
and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at ST. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SvVHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, S.E. 
For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, 2. 


Hehe COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886. 

The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees, 


For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


GUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 




















Head Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 


Second Master--Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 


High-oclass Public School. Ali Masters University 
Graduates. Olassical and Modern sides Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-cuurts, crioket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 
ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par- 
ticnlars, apply as above. 








of LONDON ; 





DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
| aes 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 

WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been fur three years. Resident French governess, 
good wasters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, “* L. L. A.,”’ at Mr. E. Stanford's, 
55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 





N M.A., living in North London, 
DESIRES WORK as TEACHER or EX. 
AMINER in Schools. Large experience. Subjects; 
Mathematics (klementary and Advanced), Classics, 
and German. Would also read Sanscrit with pupils. 
—Strongly recommended by Mr. UMPHREY 
WARD, to whom address in first instance, 61 Russell 
Square, W.C. 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from JUNE ist 
to OCTOBER 30th, 1886. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company, JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, May, 1886. General Manager. 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
i newly decorated and furnished. Two hundred 
and fifty apartments; magnificent salle 4 manger; 
elegant drawing-rooms ; reading-room ; large billiard. 
room; comfortable smoking-room; ornamental 
grounds of five acres extending to the sea; eight 
lawn-tennis courts; tabie d’héte dinner at separate 
tables from 6 to 8 o’clock ; large sea-water swimming. 
bath; also private hot and cold sea and fresh- 
water baths, douche, shower, &c. Telegraphic 
address, HOTEL, Ilfracombe. 


1886. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 
**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
eakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8St., Glasgow. 
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The Subscription List will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 22nd inst., and CLOSE op 


WEDNESDAY, the 23rd, for LONDON, and the FOLLOWING DAY for the COUNTRY. 





PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED RAILWAY 


Issue by the Royal Trans- African Railway Company 
of £1,890,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage 
Bonds, in 18,900 Bonds of £100 each. 


Interest at 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly on January Ist and July 
Ist, with Siuking Fand to redeem the principal of the loan over the term of the 
concession by half-yearly drawings at Par. Principal payable in London in 
sterling, and in Oporto or Lisbon at the par of exchange, and the interest 
payable in Londen in sterling, and in Oporto, Lisbon, or Amsterdam at par. 
Both principal and interest secured by a first charge on the net income of the 
Railway, which is guaranteed by the Portuguese Government, and a!so on the 
land grants and all other property of the Company. 


PRICE OF ISSUE, £81: PER CENT ., 
payable as follows :— 


£5 0 on Application. 

15 0 on Allotment. 

20 0 on August 16th, 1886. 
20 0 on September 16th, 1836. 
21 5 on October 16th, 1886, 


#381 5 
Subscriptions may be paid upin full on allotment, or at any of the above 
dates, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the payments in 
advance, 
Special intere-t Coupon of £1 10s payable January Ist, 1887. 


At the price of issue the Bonds will yield about 6% 
per cent. to the Investor. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, 


Baron Da COSTA RICCI, Financial Agent in England of the Portuzuese Govern- 
ment (who is also a Director ea officio of the Company). 


Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY, Bart., Director of the Capital ani Counties Bank, 
Limited. 


THOMAS STEEL, Esq., of Messrs. Webster, Steel, and Co., London. 


The Company have authorised the Capital ani Counties Bink, Limited, to 
receive applications in Londen for the issue of the above First Mortgaze Bonds 
on Tuesday, the 22nd, and Wednesday, the 23rd of June, 1383, between the hours 
of 10 and 4 o’clock. 

Subscriptions will also be received simultaneously at the following places : — 

In Lisbon, by the London an Brazilian Bank ; 

In Oporto, by the London and Brazilian Bank, and the Nova Companhia 
Utilidade Publica ; 

In Amsterdam, by Messrs. Westendorp and Co. 

The Trans-African Railway Company is iscorporated at Oporto under the 
authority of Statutes approved by the Portuguese Government, for constructing 
and working a railway in the Portugueze Colony of Angola in West Africa, from 
the Port of St. Paul de Loanda. on the Atlantic seaboard, to the town of Ambaca, 
a distance of 223 miles or thereabouts—under a Concession granted by that 
Government, dated September 25th, 1885 

The capital of the Company is £800,000, in 40,000 Ordinary Shares of £20 each, 
all of which have been subscribed for and is-ued, and a deposit paid thereon. 

The Portuguese Government guarantees a net revenue up to 6 per cent. per 
annum on a cost of 19 9998000 reis per kilometre (£7,110 per mile) uf each section 
of railway constructed, and during the whole term of the concession, 99 years, 

When te net revenne exceeds 8 per cent., balf the surplus is to belong to the 
Government, until the sums paid by it cn its guarantee are repaid, with 4 per 
cent. interest thereon. 

The loan possesses the following advantages :— 

1, The Government guarantee. 

2. The free grant tthe Comping of all the State lands which may have to be 
occupicd by the railway und buildings appertaining thereto, and all the timber 
thereon, als» one-half of the State linds in a zone of 500 metres (547 yards) on each 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





P; sei iseuncasmanaemeiekeeen 0 0; Narrow Column..............c.c000 2310 0 
Half-Page.... «» 5 5 0} Half-Column ...... 
Quarter-Page ... w+ 212 6] Quarter-Column........ , 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPEOTATOR.” 
fl Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 


yearly. 

ingdom.., ss see ove oe owe ML SF CG... 0 16 -_ 72 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6.....015 3.4.0 7 8 


Including postage to India, China,&c.... .«. 112 6.....016 3.....0 8 2 


BONDS. 


side of the centre of the railroad, in alternate sections with the Government, as 
also the right of taking from the State forests and lands all timber and material 
necessary fur the construction of the line. — 
3. Exemption from import duties on materials and utensils for co: i 
and working of the Railway. Be 
4, Exemption from general and municipal taxes, except a duty on goods not 
exceeding 5 per cent. 
5. The preference of the Company to the grant of any new concessions for any 


Ruilways which may join the line from Los:uda to Ambaca, or be in extension of 
the same, 








The proposed line will pass through the richest and most fertile territories of 
the Province of Angola, and between the rivers Bongo and Qnanza, facilitating 
trade, and developing the resources and prosperity, not only of the district of 
Ambaca, which is a principsl market of Central Africa, but also uf the whole 
region through which the above rivers flow, and upon which steam navigation 
is already establishel. Commercs has acquired great importance during the 
_— 15 years, aud the revenue of the Province of Angola is increasing rapidly year 

y year. 


The Government have the right to redeem the Coacestion after 25 years, The 
price of redemption will be an Annuity for the unexpired portion of the Con. 
cession, equal to the averaze of the net proceeds of the best five of the seven 
years immediately preceding that in which the redemption tak~s place. Inno 
case is such annuity to be less than the net product of the last of the seven years 
nor less than 6 per cent. on the capital disbursed in the coastruction of the line. 


A Deed of Trust has been executed by the Company, dated June 12:h, 1896, 
whereby a first charge 01 the proceeds of the Railway and the benefit of the 
Government Guarantee, and on the Land Grant above-mentioned, subject as in 
the Trust Deed stated, is given to Trustees for the secarity of the Bondholders, 
with other provisions for their benefit. 


The following are the principal Officers of the Company :— 


His Excellency Councillor Antonio de Serpa Pimentel, Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Atfairs for Portugal, President of the Company ; 


His Exceliency Visconde de S. Januario, Minister for War, President of the 
Board of Contro!, created by the Statutes ; 


Senhor Carlos Lopes, Oporto, Chairman of the Council of Administration ; 


His. Excellency Counc‘llor Lopo Vaz de Sampaio e Mello, Ex-Minister of 
Finance for Portugal, Delegate Administrator ; 


Secretary and Agent in England, Charles Castelli, Esq, 5 Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C. 


Certified copies and translations of the Concession by the Government to 
Alexandre Peres, date] September 25th, 1885, Letter from the Portuguese 
Minister of Colonial Affairs, da-ed February 15th, 1836, acknowledging the 
guarantee, the Contract for the construction of the Railway and the Statutes of 
the Company, the proposed Plan and Section of the Line, and the Deed of Trust 
for the benefit of the Bondholders and other documents, can be scen at the Offices 
of the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. Henry Kimber, Elliott, and Company, 79 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


In default of pryment of the respective instalments at their due dates, all 
previous payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

In case of no allotment, the depos't will be returned in full. Where a less 
number of Bonds are allotted than that applied for, the surplus of the deposit 
will be retained towards payment of the amount due on the allotment. 

Scr’p Certificates to Bearer will be issued against delivery of allotment letters 
and Bankers’ receipts, and afterwards exchanged for the Bonds as soon as possible 
after the final instalments have been paid. 


Application will be made for an official quotation on the London, Lisbon, and 
Amsterdam Stock Exchanges, 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Capital and 


Counties Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and at its various 
Branctes. 


By Order. 
Signe1 on behalf of the Compiny, 
CARLOS LOPES, Chairman of Council of Administration. 
ALEXANDRE PERES, Director. 
ARNALDO NOVAES GUEDES REBELLO, Secretary. 
CO3TA RICCI, Ex-officio Director in England; and Financ‘al 
Agent in England of the Purtuguese Government. 
No. 5 Throgmortcn Avenue, London, E.C. 
June, 1886, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
UpsSAM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











This day, crown 4to, cloth, 226 pp., with Coloure1 Plates, Plans, and Woodcuts, 
£153 


vs. 
HE BOOK of DUCK DECOYS; their Construction, 
Management, and History. 
By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart., 
} Author of ‘The Fowler in Ireland.” 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


S Bdiiddalets and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tue above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Snbscriptions and 

| Donations towar.1 the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


APOLLINARIS,. 














“aH “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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—— 
THE 

re and LONDON 
AND 

GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Motal Invested Funds .....s.s+..seseessesreess « £7,072,140 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Polic’es under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
1, London, Manchester, Lee‘s, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ABERDEEN: 1 UNION TERRACE. 
LONDON: 1 MOORGATE STREET, 


Accumulat:d Funds, £3,134,000. 


The FIFTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this COMPANY was HELD within their house 
at ABERDEEN, FRIDAY, June 11th, 1886, when 
the Directors’ report was unanimously adopted. 


The following are Extracts from the Report 
referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£577,330 193 7d, showing an increase of £4,141 0s 6d 
over those of the previous year. The revenue 
generally failed to show the elasticity which charac- 
terised the years 1883 and 1884, but ‘t would have 
been considerably greater had not the Directors con- 
tinued the policy of curtailment in some of the 
branches of the Continental section of the business 
referred to in last year’s report, and applied it also 
in one or two branches of the Colonial s-ction. 

The LOSSES amounted to £345,214 1s 9d, or 59°81 
per cent, of the premiums, a ratio which is almost 
exactly the same as the general average of the Com- 

*s experience from the beginning (59°85 per cent.) 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to Agents and charges of every kind) came 
to £183,439 18s 5d, or 31°77 per cent. of the premiums. 
This is fractionally higher than the ratio of the 
previous year. 

The result is that, after reserving the usual 33 per 
cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a profit was earned of £47,296 17s 7d, which 
sum has been transferred to the credit of the Profit 
and Loss Account. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new Assurances 
during the year, atter deduction of Re-as:urances, 
reached in the aggregate the sum of £451,325, of which 
£89,690 was for Endowment Assurances payable at 
death or on the attainment of a specified age. These 
new assurances yielded Annual Premiums amounting 
to £14,494 133 6d, and single premiums amounting to 
£1,241 11s 1d. 

The total INCOME of the year (including Interest) 
was £265,987 53 4d. ' 

The CLAIMS amounted to £146,995 4s 104, of which 
the sum of £5,311 103 was for Endowments and 
Endowment Assurances payable during life. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £14,697 03 6d 
was received for Annuities granted during the year. 

The whole Funds of the Life Department now 
amount to £1,960,708 11s 23, showing an increase for 
the year of £89,964 53 1d. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The Directors instructed the Actuary, while main- 
taining in their strictness all the other data upon 
which the investigation of five years ago was made, 
to be even more stringent than before so far as the 
element of interest was concerned, and to assume 
only 3 per cent. as the rate to be in future earned by 
the funds, in place of 34 per cent., which was the 
rate assumed on the last occasin. Notwithstanding 
that this has had the effect of considerably augment- 
ing the sums necessary to be rezerved as the measure 
of the Company’s liabilities (the increase over the 
three branches into which the department is divided 
amounting to about £70,000), it is gratifying to find 
= very satisfactory surpluses remain to be dealt 
wi 


In the NON-PARTICIPATION BRANCH, the 
profits of which be'ong to the Shareholders, the 
surplus is £16,931. Of this sum the Directors re- 
commend that £37,500 be transferred to the credit of 
the Profit and Loss Account, leaving £9,431 to be 
carried forward. 

In the PARTICIPATION BRANCH, the profits of 
which belong to the Policyholders, there is a surplus 
of £192,0 2, out of which the Directors recommend 
that a Reversionary Bonus of £1 10s 0d per cent. 
Per annum be declared upon the original amounts 
assured by all policies current on December S3lst last, 
for the 5 years ending that date. This Bonus will 
absorb £187,650, leaving £4,352 to be carried forward. 

The Directors further recommend that a Prospec- 
tive Bonus at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum be 
declared upon all policies which shall become claims 
before December 31st, 1890. 

As regards both these Bonuse:, it is to be under- 
stood that, as heretofore, the amount shall only be 








payable in those cases in which the policy has be2n 
in existence for a period of five yeirs. 

In the ANNUITY BRANCH, tbe profit or loss on 
which is for the account of the Shareholders, there 
is a deficiency of £2,895, caused chiefly by the change 
in the rate of Interest assumed in the Actuary’s 
calculations, but for which there would have been a 
small surplus, The Directors recommend that this 
deficiency be made uv to the Branch out of the 
balance at the credit of the Profit and Loss Account. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 
The balance of the Profit and Loss 

Account amounts to ................0... £131,196 3 4 
Made up as follows :— 

Amount brought for- 

ward from last year, 

after payment of bil- 

ance of Dividend for 

|. Ea £51,373 9 0 
Interest on Investments, 

after deducting the 

portion belonging to 
the Life and Annuity 

Funds respectively ... 
Profit on Fire Account 

____ Sheree 47,296.17 7 


54,755 16 3 


realised and sundry 
GIN Sakae sce csvcececss 15,962 1£ 9 


£169.388 17 7 


Less :— 
Interim Dividend paid in 

December last............ £30,009 0 0 
Sundry amounts as de- 


TEE sascsacnecsevencee ad 8,192 14 3 





£38,192 14 3 





£131,195 3 4 
To this has to be added the sum pro- 
posed to be transferred from the 
Non-Participation Fund.................; £37,500 0 0 
Making a total to be dealt with of ...... £163,696 3 4 
Out of this the Directors propo:e to add to the Fire 
Reserve Fund (which will then stand at £600,000), 
£50,000 ; to make good the deficiency in the Annuity 
Fund, before referred to, £2,895; to set aside a sum 
to form the nucleus of a Staff Pension Fund, of 
£5,000; to pay a further Dividend on account of the 
year 1885 of £1 per Share, absorbing £30,000; to set 
apart specially the sum transferred from the Non- 
Participation L'fe Branch for the purpose of paying, 
in five yearly instalments a ‘‘ Shareholders’ Life 
Bonus” of 253s per Share, being 5; for each of the 
years 1885 to 1889, £37,500; to pry a second bonus of 
5s per Share in respect of the year 1885, absorbing 
£7,500; total, £132895; leaving to be carried 
forward, £35,801 33 4d. 








Lonpon Boarp oF Directors. 

Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart., Chairman. 
Colonel Robert Baring. | Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, E-q. Wm. E. Hubbard, Esq. 
Sir Philip Currie, K.C.B. | Ferdinand M. Hath, Esq. 
Geo. John Fenwick, Esq. | Henry Jas. Lubbock, Esq. 
Alex. P, Fletcher, E:q. | Wm. Walkinshaw, Esq. 

John Stewart, Eq. 
Srecretary—H. E. Wilson. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DeparTMENT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE CoMPANY—Jas. Valentine. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1835, and full particulars 
of the results of the Life Investigation, may be 
obtained from any of the Company’s Offices or 
Agencies. 


TO ALL INVESTORS. 


T HE STANDARD 
ASSURANC® COMPANY, 
(Established over 60 years ago), 
possesses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £9)0,0 0. 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


.. £1,500,000 
980,000 
3,000,000 


LIFE 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund.... 
Reserve Liability 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti:ted and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 

r cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certifica’es are issued. Such 
Deposits are repaywble at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


,000, 
Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
mY Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital ... “e «++ £1,000,000 
Income .. 


Compensation paid ‘for 112,000 “Accidents, £2,215,000. 


CHAIRMAN .., . Harvir M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
efected in all parts of the World. 

— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. rechOnaE} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pry. —Apoly at the 

Office of the BIRK 3ECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate p ssaasion, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Ojfices of the 

BIRKBECK FREKHOLD LAND SOC(ETrY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFTD, Manazer. 

Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fassion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

imited, Roy Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Officas,4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| oe & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


ieee es PROVISIONS 


and 


| einen MEATS. Also, 


ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





es SOUP,andJELJ.Y,and other 


Geran for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


E P P §$’*S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc O C O A. 


VRY’S 
CURE 
etietacier ini 
OCOA. 
‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas. A. 


CAMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &. 
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Ready next week, crown 8vo. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS and POLL 


BOOK of the Electoral Divisions of Great Britain and Ireland, with Synopsis of the 


Representation of the People Acts, Statistical Tables of each County, and List of Mem- | 
bers, indicating the supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, the Unionist Liberals, | 


the Conservatives, and the Nationalists. 
The Series of 64 Maps accompanying the text show the Divisions of the new Electoral 
Districts as fixed by the Boundary Commissioners; the Town Plans being given upon an 
enlarged scale. Each Map is coloured to show the politica) party with which the Members 


representing its divisions are associated, and thus affords an index at a glance to the repre- 
sentation of each coanty. 


Recently published, 8vo, half Persian morocco, price 28s. 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY 
ATLAS and HANDBOOK of ENGLAND and WALES. 89 Maps, 
with Letterpress relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, and the New Con- 
stituencies. Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties are given, also Plans of Towns 
returning more than two Members, and 23 Physical and Statistical Maps. 


“‘Tts utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is evident.””—Times. 
“ Of surpassing utility and value.’’—Globe. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 
Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1885. New Series. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS,—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TrustT&Es.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

Commitrer.—Sir F, W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., D. C. 
Lathbury, Esq , Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Mixwell Lyte, Esq., St. Georg 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Muvuk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
ph ner Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Le-lie Stephen, Esq., the Dean 
of Westminster. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUTVCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


ea Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all who suffer 





DR. 


from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 

ALKARAM. or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, which HAY-FEVER. 
bp se the pag yg er ay ona Sold by 
Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. ress, Dr. DUNBAR, 

ALKARAM. care of Messrs, F. NewBery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
: Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


I8 A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


es 


The three-column article in the 
| Spectator for June 12th on Mr. 
C. H. SARGANT’S “ GROUND 
| 
| 


| 


RENTS AND BUILDING 
LEASES” gives no particulars 
of the book. It is published at 
2s by Messrs. SWAN SONNEN. 
SCHEIN, LOWREY, and (CO,, 


Paternoster Square, London, 





NOW READY, Fifth Edition. 
Piice 6d; per post, 7d. 
OUR PREMIER: 


Lord Palmerston’s Forecast Verified. 


The Author supports his arguments by quotations 
from many eminent men—a consensus of opinion 
especially interesting at the present time. 


London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE. 
QUEEN VICTORIA: 


Scenes and Incidents of her Life and Reign, 
By T. FREDERICK BAUL. 


With 94 Illustrations, 244 pp., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
23643. Third Edition, Fifteenth Thousand, 


** A very readable and instructive volume.”’—Daily 
Chronicle. **Tbe book ought to find its way into 
thousands of English homes.” —The Christian, 


London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and CO., 
9 Paternoster Row. 
New Novel, in 3 vols., just ready, crown 8vo0, cloth, 
ONKRAVEN : the Story of his 
il Betrayal. By Aramis. A Novel of absorbing 
interest. 
London: Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 
W.C.; and all Libraries. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


TIVOLI: a Novel. By E. M 
LAUDERDALE, 

London : SimpK1n, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. Cork: Francis Guy. 


Twentieth Edition post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.., F.0.3., &e. 
London: ©. Mircuent and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and stmPKIN and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 


LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other 
information will be sent gratis on application. 

A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund 
entitles to all privileges of members!:ip. 

DOU iLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel society, 19 St. James’s Street, 


RCHITECTURAL BACK- 
GROUNDS.—See the BUILDER for June 19th 
(price 4d; by post, 43d; Annual Subscription, 198).— 
Also Artisans’ Dwellings, Liverpool ; Scu'pture at the 
Paris Salon (with three Iliustrations) ; Architecture 
at the Royal Academy.—The Covgress of French 
Architects.—The Drainage of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. — Building Stones — Dust Bins.—American 
Cement Tests, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Nervous 
IrritaBiniry.—No part of the human machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system, for upon it our healtb, and even life, depends. 
These Pills strengthen tbe nerves, and are the safest 
general purifiers of the blood. Nausea headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to 
them. They de-patch in a summary manver these 
distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, 
fulness at the pit of the stomach. abdominal dis- 
tension, and regulate alike capricious appetites and 
confined bowels, the commonly accompanying signsof 
defective or diminished nerve tone. Holloway’s Pills 
are particularly recommended to persons of sta 
and sedentary habits who gradually fall into a ner- 
vous and irritable state, unless some such restorative 











FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


be occasionally taken, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUS8LICATIONS. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries. 
Mm AS O L L AM. 
By LAURENCE 


A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 
OLIPEH AN FT, 
Author of “ Altiora Peto,’ “ Piccadilly,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 253 61. 


POMPEII: Descriptive and Picturesque. 


By W. Butter. Post Svo, 5s. 
This day is published. 


The CRACK of DOOM. By William Minto. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 

“Tf the reader expects to draw a good deal of amusement from a story so 
quaintly conceived as this, he will not be disappointed. A fine vein of animal 
spirits runs through the whole, and even when a tragic thread is interwoven in 
the humorous structure, it still remains a comedy......The characters and their 
surroundings are not less novel than is the motif...... The book is written with an 
easy incisiveness of style such as does not often characterise the novels of our 

’—Athenrum, ‘ 
a Minto’s book has finish, even elaboration of style, and contains some of 
the wisest and wittiest reflections on lie. Life on the Stock Exchange, life in 
the scientific world, life among the lower classes, are all of them open books to 
Mr. Minto.”— Whitehall Review. 


This day is published, Cheap Edition, price 2s 6d, 


From KORTI to KHARTUM. By Colonel 


Sir Cuar.es W. Witson, K.C.B., K.0.M.G., R.E., &c., late Deputy-Adjutant- 
General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedition. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 2s 6d, 

“The record of one of the most remarkable enterprises in military history,”— 


Times. : : a at ; 
“One of the most interesting and exciting military romances which we have 
ever read.”— Atheneum. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Transiated into English Verse by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 


8vo. Part 1., 336d; Part II., 6s. 
The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


GERarp, Author of “ Reata,” ‘“‘ Beggar my Neighbour.” New Edition, in 
1 vol, crown 8yo, ; 
This day is published. 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By Horace 


G. Hurcutnson. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 











THE WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. | The EPIC of HADES. Illus- 


I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. | trated Edition. With 16 Antotype 
With Portrait, Eleventh Edition, 53. | ————— i ip Nema ig 
II. The EPIC of HADES. With | Vs A Sig ee 
an Autotype Illustration, Twentieth | cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 
Edition, 5s. | The BPTC of -— oe bah 
| sentation ition. i ‘ortrait, 
Te with a tin Bison | cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103 6d. 


Edition, 5:. | The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTH- 








| DAY-BOOK, Edited by 8.S.Copeman, 
SONGS UNSUNG. Fifth With Frontispiece, 32mo, cloth extra, 
Edition, 53, | gilt edges, 2s; or cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, ZOLOGY, Vol XIV. Royal 4to, price 42s, cloth. 
EPORT onthe SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. ‘ CHALLENGER’ during the Years 1873-6, under the command 
of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared 
under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S., and now of 
JoHN Murray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 

*,* This Volume may also be had in separate Parts, XXXVIII. and XXXIX. 

of the entire Work, as below :— 
XXXVIII. REPORT on the TUNICATA. By Wittiam A. Herpman, D.Sc., 
F.L.S., &c. Price 30s. 
XXXIX. REPORT on the HOLOTHURIOIDEA. By Hsatmar THéEEt. 
Price 12s. 

Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office. Published by Order of H.M.’s Government. 
Sold by Lonemans and Co., JoHN MuRRay., MacMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN and 
Co., TRUBNER and Co., E. Stanrorp, J. D. Porter, and KreGan Pavt and Co., 
London; A. and GC. Brack, and Dovatas and Fouts, Edinburgh; and by A. 
Tom and Co., and Hopges, Fraais, and Uo., Dublin. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letcu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON 


ae 


Prospectus on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE- 
VERSA.” 


Just published, crown 8yo, 6s. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 
By F. ANSTEY, 


Author of “ Vice-Versa,” “The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


From the ‘* TIMES” of June 10th :— 

“ Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed 
over ‘ Vice-Versa.’.........The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s 
house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler 
who has turned policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is 
impossible to forget.”’ 


W. M. THACKERAY’S UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS, 


OTICE.—The previously Uncottectep Wnittnes of Mr. 

W. M. Tuackeray, which were recently issued as Vols. 

25 and 26 of the New Sranparp Eprrion of his ComMpLete 

Works, in 26 Volumes, 10s 6d each, have now been published, 

uniform with the other Editions of Mr. Tuackeray’s Works, 
as follows :— 





THE THE 


Edition de Luxe. Library Edition. 


2 vols. imperial Syo, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
This Edition can only be obtained | % 6d 


from Booksellers, who will furnish 
information respecting terms, each, 
THE THE CHEAPER 


Popular Edition. Illustrated Edition. 


2 vols. crown Syo, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 
3s 6d 


5s. each. 





NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
On June 26th, royal 8vo, 123 6d in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Vol. VIL. (Brown—Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October Ist, and the subsequent volumes at 
intervals of three months. 


Intending subscribers can enter their names with any bookseller. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. MW. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On June 26th, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. I. 


*,* The HISTORY of PENDENNIS, Vol. II., will be published on July 26th, 
and subsequent volumes at monthly intervals. 





NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s SERIES. 


NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Mademoisel'e de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, 


pictorial cover, 2s. 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie 


Murray, Author of ‘ Josepl’s Cvat,”’ “Coals of Fire,’ &e. Feap. 8yvo, 
boards, pictorial cover, 2s. [On June 26th. 


NEW NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 
By JAMES PAYN, 

Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,’’ ‘* The Canon’s Ward,” &c. 

‘*Mr. Payn has realised the true ideal of the genuine novel, which is to present 
the philosophy of human life and society in the concrete...... The dialogue is as 
bright as the characterisations are life-like, and many of the latter are particularly 
happy...... Altogether, ‘The Heir of the Ages’ is worthy of the author of ‘ By 
Proxy,’ which is no small praise. It is a true novel of sustained interest and 
healthy tone.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
“COURT ROYAL,” 3 vols. by the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” 
‘“ MEHALAH,” §c., is now ready. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SmitH, ELDER, AND Co. will be happy to send, post free 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing alist of 2s, 2s 6d, 
3s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Series are the following :—The Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
“ John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THEODOR 
MommseEn. Translated (with the Author’s Sanction and Additions) 
by Professor Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumitz. 
The Popular Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 6s 6d; or sold 
separately—Vols. I. and IJ., 21s; Vol. III., 103 6d; Vol. IV., 
with Index, 15s. Also, a Library Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
75s. These Volumes not sold separately. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


“Earliest Times down to 337 B.C. From the German of Dr. 
Ernst Curtivs, Rector of the University of Berlin, by A. W. 
Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with Index, 903; or each vol. 
separately, 18s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor Max Duncker, by Evgetyn Apxort, 
M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. 
Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tu1ers, by FREDERICK 
Snosert With 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
celebrated Personages referred to in the Work, engraved on 
Steel by William Greatbach. A New Edition, in 5 vols. demy 
8vo, 36s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


3y Lovrs ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BovuRRIENNE, his Private 
Secretary. Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and 
Notes, by Colonel R. W. Purpps, late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with 36 Illustrations on Steel, 42. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Library Edition, demy 
8vo, 10s 64; or the Popular Edition, the Twenty-ninth, crown 
8vo, 63. 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. A Popular Account of 
the Primary Principles and Formation and Development of the 
English Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of M. Mienet, by ANDREW ScostE. With 2 
Portraits, 6s. 
‘The standard authority on the subject.”—Daily News. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M. Guizot, by ANDREW ScoBLe. 
with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the late Very 
Rev. WALTER Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. In 12 
vols. demy 8vo, £9; or the following Volumes sold separately as 
shown :—Vol. I., 15s; Vol. II., 15s; Vols. III. and IV., 303; 
Vol. V., 158; Vols. VI. and VII., 30s; Vol. VIII.,15s; Vol. IX., 
15s; Vol. X., 15s; Vol. XI., 15s; Vol. XIL., 15s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 
War. By Anton GinpELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW 
Ten Brook. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and IIlustra- 
tions, 24s. 


Crown 8vo, 


The GREAT TONE POETS: being Brief 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers —Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Spohr, Becthoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. By Frepertck J.Crowesr. 33 6d, 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART: Gainsborough, 
Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothird, Flaxman, 
Girtin, Crome, Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum”), Poter 
de Wint, George Mason, and Frederick Walker. By Faepgrtcx 
WeEpworE. In crown 8v0, 73 6d. 

The SECOND SERIES, containing Romney, Constable, Dayid 
Cox, George Cruikshank, Meryon, Burne-Jones, and Albert 
Moore. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 73 64. 


Dean HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 


of “Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &. The Popular Mdition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index and Portraits, 63. 


A MEMOIR of the late Rev. 


RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Anthor of 
“Dartmoor Days.’”’ A New and Revised Edition, in 1 .vol 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 63. y 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amupée Guintemrn. Edited by J. 
NorMAN Lockyer, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, embodying all the latest Discoveries in Astronomical 
Science, demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 123. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. By the Rev. Ricuarp Harris BarnwaM. Each 
Edition copiously Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and 
Du Maurier, 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, One Guinea. The CARMINE 
EDITION, Half a Guinea. The EDINBURGH EDITION, 6s. 
The POPULAR EDITION, 3s 64. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By the late Frank Bucxnanp. In Four Series, each obtainable 
separately, 33 61; or the Set, complete in 4 vols., 14+. 


The BENTLEY BALLADS. 


“ Bentley’s Miscellany.”’ 
8vo, 6s. 
Amongst the Contributors are:—Dr. Maginn, Thomas Ingoldsby, 
Thomas Love Peacock, Samuel Lover, Robert Burns, H. W. Long: 
fellow, Albert Smith, ‘Alfred Crowquill,” Mary Howitt, Tom Taylor, 
R. Dalton Barham, and many others. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 
Twelfth tothe Nineteenth Century. By Watrer Besant, M.A. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


JOHN 


Selected from 


Edited by Joun Sueeuan. In crown 


“The author’s pages never flag. Narrative, verse, and criticism 
flow on, bright, sparkling, and pellucid, from the first sentence to the 
last, and they are as full of information as they are of wit.’’—Guardian, 


Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. A New Library 
Edition, in 6 vols. The Set, 303; or separately as under :— 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 103. The INHERITANCE, 2 vols., 102. 
DESTINY, 2 vols., 102. 


The ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS of 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS are those published by Messrs. 
RicHARD BENTLEY and Son :— 


1. The STEVENTON EDITION. Sold in sets only, 6 vols., 638. 





2. The POPULAR EDITION. 6 vols , 36s; each vol. separately, 68. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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